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THE PAPAL JUBILEE. 


On Sunday week last Pius IX. completed his 
fiftieth year as a bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; on Sunday week last, also, the poli- 
tical constitution formerly confined to the 
North of Italy, but now extended over the 
whole peninsula, reached the moderate age of 
thirty years. Both occasions were seized by 
the adherents respectively of an old-world and 
a new-world enthusiasm to glorify the objects 
of their devotion. An epoch of thirty years is 
not usually supposed to form any important era 
in the lifetime either of a man or of a nation; 
and it is impossible to help suspecting that the 
enthusiasts at the one end of the Bridge of St. 
Angelo gave a special emphasis to this parti- 
cular anniversary simply because the enthu- 
siasts at the other end were keeping high-day 
and holiday. Thesituation is dificult for us to 
realise. Fancy the Archbishop of Oanterbury 


ruling Lambeth. as a separate kingdom, and 


bombarding Westminster Palace across the 
river with volleys of groans and curses, 
as at once the martyr of the Church 
and the rightful overlord of the whole 
kingdom! John Bull is said to love ano- 
malies; but he is dreadfully intolerant of 
inconveniences. In the impossible confusion 


supposed, Lambeth Palace at any, even the 


rudest, time of English history, would have 


crumbled to dust in a day under the recoil of 


its own spiritual missiles. We may well, there- 
fore, wonder at the pathetic patience of the 
Italians, who have endured so long the intole- 
rable burden of an irreconcilable foe in their 
own household. But they know that destiny is 
with them, and therefore they can afford to 
wait. The relations of the Quirinal and the 
Vatican remind us of the old moon in the new 
moon’s arms: the one must increase, the other 
must decrease. But, meanwhile, the pale 
shadow, which, like a ghost, haunts with unsub- 
stantial semblance of reality its once brilliant 
place, affects the heart with a certain tenderness 
by recalling vanished days. 

Both the institution and the men concerned in 
the velebration of this Papal Jubilee have an 
undeniable interest which no candid student of 
human history will affect to ignore. No more 
striking instance can be given of the persis- 
tency of highly organised social forces than the 
slow but sure substitution of spiritual for poli- 
tical predominance in the ancient capital of the 


| world. If Greece conquered her masters by her 


intellectual force, Rome surpassed the feat in 
imposing upon her barbarian oppressors by her 
spiritual power the most complete and far- 


607 | reaching dominion that the world has ever 


known. Setting aside theol considerations, 
while not for a moment ignoring their import- 
ance, we may safely admit that there were ages 
when the subtle but mighty influence of the 
Papacy did much to foster many precarious 
elements in the freedom of the future world, 

which without such a protection could scarcely 
have escaped the iron heel of military despot- 
ism. But those times are long gone by, and 
the Papacy of later centuries has been nothing 
but a transcendent instance of the worst forms 
of conservative inertia erase and curse the 
progress of mankind. Leh let us not murmur 
against the Divine order world. Perhaps 
the forms of heroism 
against priestly pride, the dogged truthfulness 
of a Luther, the steelly logic of a Calvin, the 
refined spirituality of the ots, the in- 
domitable hardihood of Puritans, owe all 
the characteristics for we value them 
in no small degree to the deadly foe with whom 
they had to wrestle. Aud the decaying 
Papacy, like a ruined tower with its weather 
stains, its lightning scaté, and windy rents, 
recalls in its hoary weakness the majestic play 
of grandest forces in the days gone by. It is 
doomed. Its keen and worldly Italian states- 
men, its army of Jesuits, its wonder-working 
powers of organisation cannot save it. It 
only waits the maturity of those new spiritual 
organisations which lack @s yet the inspiration 
of a regenerated faith. ‘When that comes, the 
Papacy will go the way of all anomalies. 

But, meanwhile, the rqjoicings of its fanatic 
devotees stir in us a tri of sorrowful sym- 
pathy, brightened by hopes which they cannot 
understand. 

And the old man, whose benevolent face and 
kindly ways in the hospitalities of his Court 
are in such pathetic contrast to the dark history 
crowned by his reign, as well as to the shriek- 
ing denunciations he y utters—who 
would deny to him some 601 recognition 
of the good intentions w 
posed to reconcile the hope 
the rule of the Church? Or ¥ 


which has baffled the im 
mingle truth and faleehods, - 
Those who have seen him 
fatherly compassion anf te: 
well upon his handsome, 
crowds from every nation t 
reverently around him, 
impression that a ee Arar 

beneath his pontifical te. Asin hun- 
dreds of fatal instances, the evils he has wrought 
have not been so much the crime of the 
man as the iron wy * by which 
he is enthralled. As a] Nonconformist 
minister once said of * Poor old man 
what a pitiable thing iti 1 be a humbug and 
not toknowit.” But es that unfortanate 


condition rarely do it, and certainly 
almost the last man that could be suspected of 
such self-knowledge is Pius IX. Throughout 
the whole of his un long career, an 
element of strenaous eagerness has flashed 
like lightning through the Italian softness 
of his temper. Whether the young soldier 
Count Mastai Feretti ever distinguished him- 


forth in rebellion 


self by deeds of valour we are not aware. We 
rather think he never had the opportunity. 
Yet we can well conceive that, had he pursued 
his first calling, he would have made many a 
headlong charge, and would have been alter- 
nately the life of the mess-table and the soul 
of the attacking column. This strenuous 
eagerness made him early prominent amongst 
the ecclesiastics with whom he finally cast in 
his lot. Combined with the social qualities 
which made him popular, it marked him out 
at an unusually early age as the choice 
of the Curia for the Papal chair. And 
in that supreme elevation, this same strenuous 
eagerness urged him on to the fatal attempt at 
combining the leadership of political revolution 
with an incongruous but emphatic assertion of 
the prerogatives of the Church. It might have 


been foreseen that such a man, when convinced 


that only one part of his programme could be 
carried out, would have little hesitation as to 
his choice, and would concentrate all his per- 
verted energies on the resuscitation of a defunct 
spiritual despotism. Since the Romans could 
not be made to understand that the only use of 
freedom was its voluntary surrender to the 
paternal guidance of the Pope, not they only, but 
the whole world, should be made to feel that the 
interests of the patrimony of St. Peter were su- 
preme over all human affairs. Hencehis committal 
of himself to the Jesuits. Hence his intrigues 
with the French Empire. Hence his autocratic 
enunciation of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Oonception. Hence, too, his daring enterprise 
of an (Ecumenical Council, and his blasphe- 
mous asgumption of an infallibility consistent 
only with the attributes of deity. Now his 
stormy days have almost rolled away. Im- 
potent, pitiable, alternately denunciatory and 
plaintive, he awaits at an unusually advanced 


age the touch of dissolution that must bury in 


his grave the last hopes of the old Papal 
dominion. His passage into eternity will bea 
solemn moment for the whole world. Will it 
let loose the storm of religious war f or will it 
release imprisoned forces of reorganisation to do 
their work in peace? Who can tell? ‘‘ Known 
unto God are all His works from the beginning 
of the world.“ 


THE CHURCH DOVEOOTE IN A 
FLUTTER. 


As a sudden shot in a rookery, or a stone 
flung amongst a fleet of quackling ducks, the 


Ridedale judgment has roused a discordant 


chorus of outcries which for the present shows 
no signs of abatement. In another column we 
give a selection of such utterances, and, not 
2 they 

be worth perusal and comparison. The 
Bishop of Winchester sees in the judgment a 
strong reason for the desire expressed by the 
signataries of the address to the archbishops 
for a living voice of the Church.“ He thinks 
ecclesiastical controversies would be much 
better settled by such an authority than by the 
shrewd guesses of lawyers at the historical 
meaning of what was laid down a couple of 
hundred years ago. But then, being a bishop, 
and therefore having experience of the ways of 
a worldly legislature, Dr. Harold Browne sees 
difficulties in the way such as scarcely occur to. 
clergymen in a humbler position with a more 
contracted outlook. He is of opinion that such 
a living voice can find utterance only through 
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a reformed Oouvooation, (into which “a large 


and important lay element is to be infused. 
He knows too much of the world, however, to 
suppose that Parliament would consent to share 
its government of the ‘‘ National Church” 
with any sectarian convention, however care- 
fully constituted. Nor does he expect that the 
interpretation of Acts of Parliament will just 
yet be entrusted to judges elected by the dan- 
gerous classes themselves. He is, therefore, 
fain to acknowledge that obedience to the 
Court of Appeal is better for the present dis- 
tress than allowing every man in a great 
organised society to be his own judge.” The 
bishop, naturally associating the discussion of 
such a subject with disestablishment, declares 
that he has no fear of such a measure if it 
comes from the “tside. ut disestablishment 
from within doe , ppear to him the unkindest 
cut of all, and would hand over the ecclesias- 
tical business of the Church, not to Dissent, 
but to Romanism and infidelity as the ‘‘ resi- 
duary legatees.” ‘‘ Behold, my son,” said the 
wise man, ‘‘ with how little wisdom the world 
is ruled!” We rather think he had had no 
experience of the Church. 


A Clergyman,” in the Guardian, makes 
some apposite and timely observations on the 
power of judges to build up and insensibly 
modify whole departments of law.“ He has 
heard that when the general current of legal 
opinion runs one way they can even turn the 
flank of the Legislature in the interests of what 
they think ought to bo law.” He goes on to 
point out that in this way the laws of the 
Church are coming to be not only determined 
but made by a body which no one ever dreamt 
of entrusting with Legislative functions. Ina 
word, he thinks that the results produced by 
the Court of Appeal are as great an innovation 
as any of the practices it has condemned. 
One result of this state of things is that the 
clergy feel that, for the faults of a few wilful 
men, they are in matters relating to public 
worship no longer in the hands of their bishops, 
but of a board of eminent Privy Councillors, 
and, at the other end of the scale, of paid 
reformers.” The sting of this statement is in 
the tail. The Public Worship Regulation Act 
is never likely to be worked very vigorously by 
the bishops. It requires omnipresent vigilance 
committees to make it act, and these involve 
paid agency. The servants of the Church Asso- 
ciation, anxious to do something for their 
living, select the person and the proceedings to 
be complained of. However feeble and short- 
sighted the originators of the litigation may be, 
he Act placed by Lord Beaconsfield at their 
disposal gives them a giant’s powers for forcing 
ecclesiastical authorities into adilemma. They 
push them into a position in which, owing to 
the rusty and obsolete character of Church law, 
there seems to be absolutely no third alterna- 
tive between declaring openly the eseentially 
sacerdotal character of the Anglican religion, 
and forcing words into non-natural applica- 
tions. The result is such miraculous judicial 
legerdemain as that which has recently asto- 
nished the whole world with the resources 
of English legal ingenuity. The old story 
of the ruler’s child who persuades the 
mother, who works on the father, receives a new 
and miserable illustration. The machinery 
that moulds the laws of the Church of England 
may be put into inevitable operation by hands 
of which the worst is, not that they are feeble, 
but that they are not over clean; and the proud 
Elizabeth and the English Solomon, who hec- 
tored and lectured their Parliaments, have 
fallen so low that they are made to do the dirty 
werk of sectarian spite and its hired agents. 
But how can it be avoided? Parliament has 
practically abdicated its powers so far as the 
prescription of doctrine is concerned; while at 
the same time it refuses to delegate those powers 
to anyoneelse. The consequence is that a dead 
lock can only be avoided by the unconstitu- 
tional legislation of courts under the guise of 
Judicial decisions. 

The correspondents of ecclesiastical papers are 
agitated as to the prospects which lie before 
them. There are only three possible courses 


for the antagonists of Ritualism; and which- 
ever is adop‘ed the practical issue must sooner 
or later be the same. They may take the judg- 
ment as an encouragement to fresh prosecu- 
tions. In that case the zeal of their opponents 
will burn so hotly that the boilers of the State 
machine must infallibly burst, and that speedily. 
Or they may be satisfied with their victory, and 
abjure all further preceedings. In that case the 
victory will prove to be merely formal, and 
the protests it has called forth will extend the in- 
fluence of the Church Union. Ritualism will be 
more than ever the rage; and rationalism will 
at last step in to do what the Evangelicals ought 
to have done long ago had they possessed the 
courage of their convictions. Or, finally, the 
Church Association may select its cases for prose- 
cution, taking up, as is suggested by a corres- 
pondent of the Spectator, only those in which the 
Ritualist clergyman offends his congregation. 
We suspect these cases are very few; and as the 
ground of complaint would have to be, not that 
the clergyman had offended his congregation, 
but that he had broken the law, the immunity 
of scores of more popular law-breakers around 
him would make his condemnation a scandal, 
and recoil in ruin upon the only institution 
which deliberately perverts the equality of 
English justice. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


In the House of Lords on Monday the Duke of 
Richmond and Gorpon,-in laying upon the table 
the amendments to the Burials Bill, announced that 
with the exception of one they were merely verbal, 
though numerous. The one he alluded to was an 
amendment by the Earl of Portsmouth, which he 
had agreed to in principle, but thuught it would be 
necessary to somewhat alter the words. He made 
that statement in pursuance of the pledge he had 
given to the noble earl opposite. 

The amendment of the Earl of Portsmoutb, 
which is accepted by the Government, siniply pro- 
vides that landowners having a limited qualification 
may transfer land for a burial ground to the 
governing body of any religious denomination in 
trust, as well as to a burial authority. 

The Ely Diocesan Conference commenced its 
sittings at Ely on Wednesday under the presidency 
of the bishop. About 100 clergymen and laymen at- 
tended. The Bishop said that it was no use refusing 
to sve that a strong feeling in favour of disestablish- 
ment had sprung up within the Church ; that many 
sober-minded — doubt how long the spiritual 
character of the Church would be maintainable in 
connection with the present system of ecclesiastical 
legislation and judicature; and that the Public 
Worship Regulation Act had given a strong impe- 
tus to the movement for disestablishment. Upon 
the subject of the Burial Acts Consolidation Bill 
a strong feeling was exhibited. Archdeacon Chap- 
man, of Sudbury, moved, and the Rev. Canon Bir- 
kett seconded, ‘‘That this Conference of Clergy 
and Laity of the Diocese of Ely is earnestly opposed 
to any legislation which shall permit persons not 
ministers of the Church of England to officiate in 
churchyards ; they cannot believe but that such a 
measure would have a direct tendency to weaken 
the bond which has so long existed between Church 
and State.” Canon Bulstrode thoroughly disagreed 
from the proposition, deplored the resistance to 
every just concession, and advocated the adoption 
of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill. Mr. Hunter Rod well, 
Q. O., M. P., moved, as an amendment, That in every 
parish in which there is no other burial ground than 
the churchyard, the minister of the parish shall, upon 
the written request of the legal representative ofany 
person deceased in such parish, grant permission to 
a Dissenting minister of the religious denomination 
of the deceased to conduct a burial service in such 
churchyard on the following conditions:—1l, No 
person shall conduct such service who is not a 
member of some religious sect having a registered 
place of worship; 2, such service shall be of a 
— ious character; 3, no such service shall be 
conducted on the Lord's Day or on other days 
during the celebration of any service of the Esta- 
blished Church in the church or churchyard, or 
within one hour before or after such service.” 
The Dean of Ely seconded the motion popes by 
Mr. Rodwell, which was lost by 21 to 75. The 
Rev. Hugh Smyth strongly advised a settlement 
that should embrace a reasonable concession to the 
feelings of Nonconformists, and moved an amend- 
ment to that effect, which was, however, lost by 10 
to 76. The resolution of Archdeacon Chapman 
was carried. Mr. Marten, M. P. for Cambridge, 
was unable to be present, but sent his intended 
remarks, in which he advocated the expediency of 
extending the cemetery system already in operation 
so as to be applicable to the whole of the population 
of and Wales. 

The Burials Bill was discussed on Thursday by 
the Norwich Diocesan Church Defence Association, 
which was presided over by the Bishop of Norwich, 
who said that in — with the question there 
were two alternatives for Churchmen—they must 
either open the churchyards to all, or close them 


after providing a common burial ground. Much 


| as it would pain him to have the churchyards 


closed, he would rather that sacrifice be made than 
there should be any intrusion into them of other 
than ordained mip A resolution against 
admitting any other than Church ministrations into 
churchyards was unanimously adopted. 

The Church Defence Institution is endeavouring 
to secure ‘‘a decisive expression of the feelings of 
the clergy” to ‘‘sustain the Government” in their 
resolution to prevent the adoption of Lord Har- 
rowby’s clause. For this purpose it has privately 
issued an urgent appeal, signed by a number of 
deans, archdeacons, and others, asking for signa- 
tures to the following declaration :—‘‘ We, the 
undersigned clergy of the Church of England, 
being averse to the introduction of such services 
into the churchyards as would be sanctioned by 
the Earl of Harrowby’s amendment to the 
Burial Acts Consolidation Bill, hereby declare, 
firstly—That we consider the churchyards (subject 
to the legal rights of the parishioners to interment) 
to be the property of the Church of England ; 
secondly—That we are opposed to any legislation 
which shall permit persons, not ministers of that 
Church, to claim, as of right, to officiate in our 
churchyards, and to use forms and ceremonies 


therein which are not sanctioned by the English 


Church.“ 

A correspondent of the Daily News writes: 
In the quiet village of Bredon’s Norton, about 
five miles from Tewkesbury, lives a gentleman, 
now eighty years of age, whose ancestors have for 
generations been respected inhabitants of this place, 
and for a hundred years at least his family bave 
been closely connected with the Baptist Church at 
Pershore. This gentleman and his family are 
highly esteemed by all classes in the village, from 
the humblest rustic upwards, the clergyman re- 


| garding him as one of his most intimate friends, 


often calling to spend the evening with him, and 
thus partaking of his generous hospitality, from 
which you may infer that the gentleman above doe; 
not belong to that much-abused and wofully mis- 
understood class termed ‘ Political Dissenters.’ 
A son of the above gentleman was on Saturday last 
seized with asevere illness, which resulted in death 
on the Monday following. Although of blame- 
less character, being of a retiring disposition, he 
never made a profession of discipleship to Christ, 
hence died unbaptized. When the bereaved 
father made application to have the bell go out, 
according to custom, the sexton assured him 
he could not comply with his wishes, as the 
clergyman had ordered him to do nothing of the 
kind. The priestly authority got the better of the 
man, so that the clergyman refused not only to per- 
form the service at the grave, but put his veto on 
the passing out of the bell, and was reluctant, so 
the father informed me, even to allow the body to 
find a place of rest within the precincts of the burial 
ground. The grave, however, was claimed by the 
father, and at length granted, and his nature 
revolting from the thought of having a loved son 
buried like a dog or suicide, he asked the minister 
of the Baptist Church, Pershore, to conduct a 
religious service, which he did, standing outside the 
boundary wall of the churchyard. A large number 
of neighbours and friends were present, and seemed 
deeply moved at the injustice done to the doubly- 
grieved family. After the service several gentle- 
men connected with the Church of England 
expressed their sympathy, and hoped that before 
the present Parliament closes the question would be 
settled on broad, liberal, and comprehensive prin- 
ciples, to which we added our fervent amen.“ 


CHURCH OPINION ON THE RIDSDALE 
JUDGMENT AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


The Rev. William Hope, M.A., vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Derby, has just announced his intention of 
abandoning eucharistic lights and vestments so 
soon as the judgment in the Ridsdale appeal case 
shall have become law. 

The Church Association have published the 
following :—‘‘A statement having been widely 
circulated by the Ritualists of Folkestone that the 

romoters of the Ridsdale case wished to withdraw 
rom it, the Church Association have just issued a 
formal declaration, signed by the promoters, 
Messrs. Clifton, Miller, and Harris, affirming that 
they undertook the duty freely and voluntarily 
and without persuasion ; and that they have per- 


- sistently refused to sign an agreement, although it 


has been repeatedly pressed upon them.” 

Some — — prevails as to the judg- 
ment pronounced by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the appeal, ‘‘The Rev. C. J. 
Ridsdale v. Clifton and others.” The minutes are 
being drawn up, and the case will be remitted to 
the Court of Arches, on which a monition will be 
served, and unless Mr. Ridsdale obeys the same he 
will be liable to commitment for contempt. The 
rev. gentleman professes his willingness to remove 
the crucifix placed in St. Peter’s, Folkestone, when’ 
served with notice, but insists on his right to wear 
the alb and chasuble in the Communion Service 
instead of the surplice, and to use lighted candles. 
Other practices which he bad used in the service he 
has discontinued. The judgment, when drawn up 
in a prescribed form, will be submitted to Her 
Majesty, and until the same is confirmed by an 
Order in Council it has no legal effect. The publi- 
cation of the judgment will be by placing the same 
on a Sunday on The church door, and by a service 
if necessary on Mr. Ridsdale. The case was com- 
menced under the Public Worship Regulation Act 
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on Nov. 1, 1875, in the Arches Court, and was 
taken to the Judicial Committee on Feb. 5 fol- 
lowing. 

A correspondence is published between the Arch- 
bishop of —— and Rev. C. J. Ridsdale, in 
which the archbishop says that, understanding that 
Mr. Ridsdale is 1 1 be guided by him as his 
bishop, his takes * imse lf the 
whole responsibility of directin . Ridsdale not 
to wear the chasuble and alb at the administration 
of the holy communion, and to abstain from using 
lighted candles and the mixed chalice. The arch- 
bishop also grants him a complete dispensation 
from the obligation under which he believes himself 
to lie to act upon what he conceives to be the literal 
meaning of the ornaments rubric. Mr. Ridsdale 
announced to his 1 on 3 night 
that he would obey the archbishop's order as a 
temporary measure until Convocation should have 
had fitting opportunity to deliberate on the ques- 
tion. If (he aided) it shall appear that the oppor- 
tunity rere without the question being solved, I 
feel I shall not be justified in using the dispensa- 
tion any longer.” | 

The Bishop of Carlisle has addressed a long letter 
to the clergy of his diocese ‘‘on matters connected 
with the recent judgment.” As to vestments, he 
recommends obedience to the conclusion of the 
Privy Council, and is deeply grieved at the advice 
given by Dr. Pusey, observing that ‘‘it is equally 
open to every other clergyman to disregard any 
decision, however ato reached, if he should 
‘regard it as a misinterpretation of law. In con- 
clusion, the bishop hopes that there may now be 
‘*concession and pacification on all sides,” though 
if clergymen will persist in asserting the infalli- 
bility of their own interpretations,” he fears that 
peace is no nearer than it was before. . 

The Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Harold Browne), 
in a recently · publisbed letter, expresses the opinion, 
that though it is desirable to settle ecclesiastical 
disputes by the living voice of the Church, in- 
stead of by the shrewd guesses of lawyers at the 
historical meaning of what was laid down a couple 
of hundred years ago, there is no means of gaining 
audience for such a voice except through such a 
reform of Convocation as would introduce into it a 
large and important lay element; and that this 
could not be effected in a hurry, or so as to deter- 
mine present controversies. The only immediate 


alternative, therefore, is to accept such interpre- | 


tations as are given of the old rules, even though 
the tribunal giving these interpretations may be re- 
garded as having a certain unecclesiastical bias of 
its own; for the danger of accepting the interpre- 
tation given even though it be with such a bias, is 
not nearly so great as would result ‘‘from every 
man in a great organised society being his own 
judge.” If disestablishment comes on the Church 
from outside, Dr, Harold Browne would not fear, 
though he would not welcome it, and would heartily 
work on iu the disestablished Church, in the belief 
that the blow would be found much less likely to 
injure the Church than those who insisted on dis- 
establishing it. But disestablishment coming from 
within, in consequence of internal differences and 
animosities between different elements of the 
‘Church, the bishop does 1 deprecate. Coming 
from within, it would really disintegrate the 
Church, while Romanism and Infidelity,” rather 
than Dissent, would be found to be the residuary 
legatees of the organisation so broken up. 


In an able letter to the Guardian, A Clergy- 
man remarks that the Ridsdale judgment is felt 
on all sides, rightly or wrongly, to be a grave public 
event, and goes on to say :— 

I have the greatest respect, though I am but a 
clergyman, for English law. I know that there must 
be courts of appeal. And I know how difficult it is to 
suggest a good one. But I have heard that judges 
and courts, without any reflection on their integrity, 
have a power and a disposition to buiid up and modify 
insensibly whole departments of law by continually 
dealing with them. I have heard that when the 
general current of legal opinion runs one way, they can 
even turn the flank of the Legislature in the interests 
of what they think ought to be law. But, anyhow, I 
submit that what gives this last judgment its special 
importance is not simply its ruling on certain points, 
important as this may be; but that it brings before us 
with a force which commands attention the way in 
which the internal character of the English Church is 
now being determined, and the regulation of its doc- 
trine and practice provided for. A new power, new in 
its activity and influence, has grown up bv insensible 
degrees, in the shape of a court of a somewhat excep- 
tional and irregular kind, to check and reform what are 
considered abuses, and to fix the basis, doctrine, and 
ritual of the Church; and this power has so moulded 
and altered them that what were probable opinions 
or open questions in 1840 are said to be closed for 
good in 1877. I venture to thiuk that in what the 
court has done, and in the profound effect which its 
legal — has produced on the position of parties in 
the Church, it is almost as great an innovation, though 
a gradual and silent one, as any of the practices which 
it has condemned—en innovation which may have 
serious consequences, One result of this state of things 
is that the clergy feel that, for the faults of a few wilful 
men, they are, ia matters relating to public worship, 
no longer in tbe hands of their bishops, but of a board 
of eminent Privy Councillors, and, at the other end of 
the scale, of paid reformers, 


In a letter to the Spectator Mr. Lee Warner re- 
marks that if the Kidsdale judgment is set at de- 
fiance, it will not be the Church, but at the most 
3,000 8 is, one-seventh part of the 
whole body — who place themselves in deliberate 
opposition to the State. The writer concludes by 
saying: — : 


For more than five years these frivolous questions 


connected with Ritual have, in the phraseology of 
Church newspapers, “agitated the minds of men,” 
while far graver questions have been occupying the 
attention of the Scotch Assemblies and the Irish 
Church. I quite understand the chivalrous feeling 
which has led you hitherto to claim a hearing for the 
Ritualists, as they are called, though I cannot but 
think them well able to take care of themselves ; but I 
venture to remind vou now of the existence of many 
other minorities within the Church, and to ask you no 
longer to countenance that one among them which, 
unable by fair means to obtain a majority within the 
society to which it still belongs, is ready to ally itself 
with its avowed enemies, and respects no other autho- 
rity but the dictates of its own will. 


Another correspondent, Mr. J. E. Symes, of 
Downing College, writes in quite a different sense. 
He says :— 

Would not the most practical solution of the eccle- 
siastical difficulty be this? Let the bishops decline to 
sanction all prosecutions for ritual, in cases where, 
after due examination, it shall appear that the ritual in 
question is generally acceptable to the congregation (in 
large towns), or to the sh (in rural districts), The 
Legislature has entrusted a discretion to the bishops, 
plainly implying a belief that it is not desirable to pro- 
secute every deviation from the Rubrics (as interpreted 
by the Law Courts). : 

If, by a succession of prosecutions, the hte work 
which is being done in many places by the Ritualistic 
clergy is broken up, it is not unlikely that considerable 
popular sympathy may be evoked ; and it is not neces- 
sary to point out the evil of a state of things in which 
such a sentiment is aroused agaiust the execution of the 
law. If, on the other hand, prosecutions were resorted 
to only in the case of priests who were forcing their 
ritual on unwilling congregations, it is certain that such 
priests would receive no sympathy from the general 

ublic, and they would not even be supported by the 
Ritualistic body, as a whole. 


Another writer, who signs G. Sarson, and says 
heisa Broad Churchman, remarks that the Ritualists 
have been goaded into their present state of mind 
by a course of treatment spread over years. They 
do not forget, though others find it convenient 
to forget, that many of the changes for which they 
were first attacked have now been almost uni- 
versally adopted. The Ritualists, like himself, hold 
that it would be schism to secede from the 
Church, though he differs widely from the 
doctrines laid down in the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
The writer concludes by saying— 

It is a noble thing when a bishop can lead public 
opinion. It is not so usual a sight as we could wish. 
Tbis instance, in which many of them do take the lead 
in putting down what folks think a great evil, is per- 


haps a solitary exception. And here it would be nobler 


far would they correct countless misconceptions and 
forgetfulnesses, which are rife, and which prevent the 
battle from being fought on its rea] issue, though the 
largely swell the num bers who back up the leaders. I. 
like you, sir, am perplexed. But I am sure we ought 
to stand by tho Ritualists to the utmost, 


Last week we adverted to the article of the Rev. 
A. H. Mackonpchie on Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment” in the Nineteenth Century, which, as the 
Guardian says, adds one more to the indications with 
which the serial literature of the day is teeming— 
that, for good or for evil, the relations of Church 
and State are being rapidly brought out of the 
region of abstract speculation into the stormier 
arena of practical politics. The following 


describes Mr. Mackonochie’s ideas relative to dis- | 


endowment :— 


First would come the repeal of all ecclesiastical 
statutes, except perhaps 9 Henry III. o. i., the con- 
firmation of liberties.“ With these would go also all 
clauses of statutes Which in any way legislate in eccle- 
siastical matters or for ecclesiastical persons as such. 
All judicial sentences in causes ecclesiastical, except 
for immorality, pronounced by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council ; also such sentences pronounced 
by any ecclesiastical court as simply registering a 

revious decision of that court, or acting upon principles 
aid down by it ; also the sentences pronounced by any 
judge * under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, or by any judge, upon the basis of any action 
before such judge, would be declared null and void, as 
though they had nèver been pronounced. All 
rights, customs, honours, or dignities, or the oppo- 
site, conferred or impused otherwise than by statute, 
would be withdrawn. All tithes and charges of 
all kinds customarily levied for ecclesiastical purposes 
would be remitted for the future, It would then re- 
main to dispose of the funds in the hands of Evclesias- 
tical Commissioners, Those endowments which have 
been given during the present century would naturally 
revert to the donors or their representatives, if any. 
Out of other funds, other lay patrons would be re- 
imbursed for the loss of their patronage ; and the re- 
mains of the money and lands would lapse to Govern- 
ment. The fact that it had been given for religious 
purposes would seem to point to its being spent on 
good and charitable works, such as hospicals, bridges, 
improvement of the dwellings of tlie poor, especially in 
large cities, foundation of asylums for ebriates and the 
like. As to churches and parsonages it would seem fair 
(as all the property which, however undesirably, has yet 
actually for so long a time ministered to the Church 
would now lapse to the State) that the churches should 
be Jeft to us; and where the parsonage is of modest 
dimensions, not unsuited to the limited resources 
of a parish priest, and near the church, it might 
reasonably be left also. Those large parsonages 
with expensive grounds which exist in some 
parishes should be taken away, and, if possible, a smaller 
and less costly house, with perhaps a small garden. 
and field, given in exchange. The palaces of the bishops, 
if large aud at a distance from the cathedral, would be 
out of place, and lap:e to the State; but where, as in 
many instances, the palace is close to the cathedral, and 
only of sueb a size as would enable its occupant to offer 
simple hospitality to his clergy, it might probably re- 
main. All this, however, should be thought of as quite 
immaterial compared with the great gain to the king. 
dom not of this world of being freed from wealth and 


honours. If every brick and stone be claimed by the 
State, we shall be the T 
closely to that state of things under w Christ 
founded His Church and sent forth His — 
Lastly, as the very possession of endowments and of the 
prestige of Establishment is an evil to be it 
. 
res ng as 0 
Act should come into force absolutely, 2 —— 
from the day of its receiving the royal assent. Duri 
this interval it ought to be allowed, to all who w 
to do so, to withdraw from the exercise of this min . 
and obtain from the State an annuity in proportion 
the value of the benefice they would leon, to be held as 
long as they should abstain from officiating. 


DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
DISCUSSION AT WELLINGTON, 


On Tuesday 1 week a large audience assem- 
bled at the Town Hall, Wellington, Shropshire, 
to hear a debate between the Rev. E. Whitehouse, 
curate of Dawley, and the Rev. C. Williams, a 
Nonconformist minister, of Accrington, the subject 
for discussion being Are the principles and 
objects of the Liberation Society revolutio 
Mr. Whitehouse took the affirmative, and Mr. 
Williams the negative side of the question, A 
chairman was appointed on behalf of each dispu- 
tant, Mr. E. Clayton representing Mr. Whitehouse, 
and Mr. T. R. Groom, Mr. Williams. Mr. White- 
house opened the discussion, occupying half-an- 
hour, and Mr. Williams followed for the same 
period. Then each speaker was allowed ten minutes 
alternately till the debate closed. The object of 
the former was to show that the principles of the 
Liberation Society had the tendency to destroy the 
Constitution{of the country, not only the Lords and 
Commons, but to subvert the whole fabric of the 
Constitution, The following is a specimen of his 
style of argument :— 

Political Dissent was a revolutionary war against the 
institutions of the country—(Cries of No, cheers, 
and counter-cheers)—against what Burke tells them is 
the beginning and the end of the constitution of a 
country. After a plundered church, they were told 
they were to have plundered chariti rm | then plun- 
dered gentry. (Cheers and cries of No,” and a voice, 
„% Who says so?“) That was what happened in the 
seventeenth century, and it ended in the overthrow of 
the throne, the decapitation of the monarch, aad the 
establishment of a military despotism. In France they 
did the same, and at the close of last century kindred 
spirits sought to give to such principles similar supre- 
macy in this country. They found the same principle 
abroad to-day—(applause)—and at the last meeting of 
the Liberation Society it was stated that a candidate 
for a seat in Parliament, however henest and public- 
spirited he might be, should not be supported unless 
he would adopt the views of the Liberation Society. 


(If the reference is to the poner of the 
recent conference, it is simply untrue.] Mr. White- 
house concluded by asking whether he had not 


proved that a society which proposed to confiscate 


property, to trample on the — of religion, and 
ring about an abnegation of the obligations of law 
was a revolutionary society? Mr. in the 


course of his complained that, from she be- 


reply, 
game to the end of his s h, Mr. Whitehouse 
not given a single proof of any statement which he 
had made. They had assertions innumerable, evi- 
dence none, 


It was said by Mr. Whitehouse that they were told 
by the Liberation Society not to seek but to shun reli- 
on. Told by whom? (Applause,) Told where? 
(Renewed applause.) He was perfectly startled by this 
audacity of accusation, and he began to doubt even tho 
evidence of his own senses. They were told that Libe- 
rationists advocated withholding loyalty from the 
Queen, under certain circumstances. Where was the 
evidence of that? (Cheers and laughter.) Was it to 
Society 1 As to the objects and principles of the Libera. 
s to the obj an of t bera- 
tion Society, what were they The first ple was 
that the civil pee yo not to interfere between a 
man and his . (Hear, hear.) Another principle 
was that the civil power should make no difference 
between one citizen and another on account of his creed. 
(Cheers.) Then they thought that religion was best 
left to Christ and those who believe in (Renewed 
cheers.) The object of the Liberation Society was un- 
ie the separation of the Church from the 
tate, and if that should be done they believed the 
State would be quite as religious as it was at present, 
and more so, even if the Queen appointed no more 
Bishops, and Churchmen governed and supported them- 
eee, 1 * r. ol gener tne them 
that the Liberation Society would confiscate 
Fre He had in his honda beck ehteh 
been published by the society, and it was said 
therein that they would buy the property of such 
patrons. He asked Mr. Whitehouse again to substan- 
tiate what he had said on this subject, or else to have 
the on to eee a 40 ) The ory 
would not be w owment as proposed 
the Liberation — bos the documents to which he 
had referred said that both on political and financial 
grounds, it might be right to compensate the cl for 
the loss of their livings. And yet here was a gen 
coming forward and expressly devying what was printed 
in the document to which he had referred. (Applause.) 
After the opening statement, Mr. Whitebouse spoke 
three times, and Mr. Williams also. But from the 
report before us the Curate of wb was not 
worth the expenditure of powder shot, his 
assertions and charges being simply absurd. In his 
closing address, which mainly consisted of a denial 
of the monstrous allegations of his opponent, Mr. 
Williams said :— 

It was said that the sanction of the State was neces- 
sary to the faith of the people. That was, to him, the 
immoral part of the aflair. Was Jesus Christ of no 
use except he was backed up by the Queen? Was that 


book which, to him, was the power of faith for salva- 
tion of no avail unless supported by the State, nor faith 
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nor morality any living power unless backed up 
Act of Parliament? If the Church could only be sup- 
rted by man-made statutes that Church, was not 
unded on a rock, and would not stand. He trusted 
he had a nobler faith ard a higher aspiration than to 
require to be supported by such arguments as those of 
Mr. Whitehouse, Cesar did not smile upon the infant 
Church, and they had no Acts of Parliament to bring 
it up, and if it should be proscribed by the State, as it 
had been in bygone days, so long as there was such a 
thing as the grace of God, and light from heaven upon 
their path on earth, so long could it do without State 
tronage, and even in spite of State opposition the 
Yhurch of Christ would live, and would promote human 
liberty and the glory of God. It was for this reason 
that he asked that meeting to support the Liberation 
Society to the full extent of its power. (Applause.) 
Mr. Williams then proposed, and Mr. White- 
house seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and the umpire, which those gentlemen acknow- 
ledged, and the A broke up amid vociferous 
cheering on both sides for their respective cham- 
pions. 


Mr. J. Cox, Fellow of Trinity College, a Noncon- 
formist, has been elected to the vacant wardenship 
of Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

ORACULAR.—We believe that the Established 
Church is the keystone in the arch of the British 
Constitution. Its removal would te fatal.— 
Record. 

Mr. Macxonocui£t.—The Church Times under- 
stands that a fresh prosecution has been commenced 
aguinst the vicar of St. Alban’s; not, however, 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act, but on 
the plea that Mr. Mackonochie has disobeyed the 
injunctions of the Privy Council. 

THE Prigst IN ABSOLUTION.—Lord Redesdale 
has given notice that to-morrow he will call atten- 
tion in the House of Lords to a book entitled The 
Priest in Absolution,” privately printed, and at the 
disposal of an association of clergymen called the 
Society of the Holy Cross, for private and limited 
circulation among the clergy. 

THE New Communion.”—The Whitehall Review 
believes that arrangements are so far advanced with 
regard to what has been written of as The New 
Communion” that a formal synod of the founders 
will be held in London on Tuesday, July 3, and 
succeeding days. The official pastoral of the 
authorities will, it is reported, most probably be 
issued early in September. This new organisation 
will (says the same journal) in no degree partake 
of the character of the St. Alban’s, Holborn, Radi- 
cal programme, but its basis will be distinctly Con- 
servative, and provide at once a posilion for exco- 
gitating a policy not unlikely to commend iteelf 
to many Churchmen, and at least to command 
respect, | 

HE Scotch KIRK AND DISESTABLISHMENT, — 
In his closing address in the Scotch Church 
Assembly, the Moderator (Dr. Phin) referred to the 
disestablishment movement, about which he took 
the view that it was not only unwise and unscrip- 
tural, but positively sinful. He further said that 
on these grounds, even though disestablishment 
were effected, it would, in the circumstances, be 
their duty to hold aloof from those sections of 
Presbyterians who were now working for the 
destruction of the State connection. The existing 
relations between the Church and the State, he 
maintained, so far from being detrimental to the 
interests of religion, produced quite the opposite 
effect. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN BELGIuM.—The Rev. M. 
Anet, secretary of the Belgian Evangelical Society, 
and for the last thirty-five years Protestant pastor 
at Brussels, went to Morenville on the 3rd instant 
to preach in a private room. Both he and a Bible 
colporteur were arbitrarily arrested there by a gen- 
darme, notwithstanding the protestation of a com- 
munal councillor, who had received them at his 
house. They were conducted to Anthée, and kept 
there in prison for some hours, When they were 
released, on the reception of a telegram from the 
Brussels police, M. Anet was told by the sergeant 
of the gendarmes never to set his foot again in 
Morenville. M. Frére-Orban having questioned 
the Ministry on the subject, the Minister of Justice 
replied that he had already demanded a report from 
the Crown Prosecutor, and that this report will be 


- communicated to the Chamber. 


RITUALISTs ON CHURCH AND State.—The Church 
Review in bringing to a close a series of seven 
articles on Church and State, says :—This then is 
our contribution to the fund of controversy on the 
momentous question of Church and State. Keep 
the distinction between them clear. It is the 
judicial method. When a judge has a complicated 
case before him his first task is to detine the points. 
Every case is ultimately reducible to an issue 
between two parties ; and his first care is to bring 
the two points out prominently. This done the 
decision is comparatively easy. We say compara- 
tively easy, for we know what tremendous sacrifices 
must be made whichever way the present difficulty 
may be solved ; but easy because when principles 
are declared results reveal themselves. We are 
conscious that in treating this subject we have been 
but fingering the fringe of a great subject. We 
have intentionally left out much that would have 
been absolutely necessary in a formal treatise. 
Our object has been to plead for reality in religion 
lest the identity of the Church be lost in her alias 
—an establishment. 

St. JAMES’S, HatcHuamM.—A deputation from St. 
James’s, Hatcham, waited on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on Monday, at Lambeth Palace, to 
call his grace’s attention to certain questions 


by | arising out of the present state of the parish on the 


archbishop becoming guardian of the diocese, con- 
sequent on the translation of Dr. Claughton to the 
see of St. Alban’s. The Bishop of Rochester's 
secretary was in attendance. Mr. Fry, the people’s 
churchwarden, said the deputation wished his grace, 
first, to consider carefully the propriety of seques- 
trating the living of St. James’s, Hatcham, in order 
to provide a suitable payment for the curate in 
charge ; secondly, the appointment of a curate who 
would visit the parishioners, and arrange the 
question of the management of the parish schools ; 
and, lastly, the application which had been made 
for a faculty to authorise the removal of certain 
articles of furniture in the church allowed to be 
illegal. The archbishop, in reply, promised that, 
in the event of his becoming guardian of the diocese 
of Rochester by the investiture of the Bishop of 
St. Alban’s, he would give all these questions his 
most serious and careful attention. The deputation 
then thanked his grace and withdrew. 
„THE LIVING Voice or THE CHURCH.“ The 
4 0 is often asked, says the Record, what have 
e bishops done with the Memorial sounding the 
tocsin of rebellion in the Church? The Upper 
House of Convocation one day opened with closed 
doors, and, a High Church correspondent of the 
Guardian remarks, ‘‘It is morally certain the 
Memorial was discussed.” But still the bishops are 
dumb and make no response, unless it is to be found 
in the Bishop of Winchester’s demand for a Monster 
Convocation, The Guardians correspondent notes 
his lordship’s own demand, and adds that this is 
not the thing the Church demands.” He says 
that it is neither a Convocation as it is, nor can it 
be, even according to Bishop Harold Browne, ‘‘ Con- 
vocation reformed,” for his lordship rightly says 
that Convocation is an estate of the realm, but as 
to a Monster Convocation, the Guardian’s correspon- 
deut Mrites, The voice of the Church is not a 
Monster Congress :—This is the theory of the Bishop 
of Winchester, who said—We have come to a crisis. 
I hear a loud demand for the living voice of the 
Church, and I feel satisfied that the living voice of 
the Church will never be heard in such a way as 
that it shall be listened to by tke country unless it 
be the voice of the clergy end laity. The Bishop 
of Winchester is a theologian whom every Church- 
man respects ; surely his lordship will see that his 
proposition iguores the distinction between the 
ecclesia docens and the ecclesia discens. Such a 
athering, as a judge in articles of faith, has never 
— known in the Catholic Church. The medium 
of the living voice is surely not the bellua multorum 
capitum. These are the fallacies : we must get rid 
of them before we develop the true and Catholic 
doctrine of the living voice of the Church.“ 


Beligions und Penominntionnl Hews. 
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A telegram has been received from Melbourne 
announcing the safe arrival of the Rev. Thomas 
Jones and his family. 

The chairman of the London Missionary Society 
for the current year is T. L. Devitt, . the 
deputy chairman, the Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens. 

A few days ago the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon laid the 
foundation-stone of a Baptist chapel in Trinity- 
road, Upper 3 An embossed silver trowel 
was presented to him on this occasion. Mr. 
Spurgeon has himself contributed 250“. to the 
building fund. 

MerTHopist NEW CON NEXITON CONFERENCE.—At 
the annual conference of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, which commenced at Leeds on Monday, 
the Rev. J. Medicraft, of Nottingham, was elected 
president. It was stated that there had been a net 
increase of 1,164 members during the year, and 
that the funds had been considerably augmented. 

Dr. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, having accepted the 
newly-endowed Chair of Theology in the Congrega- 
tional Hall, Edinburgh, has resigned the pastorate 
of the Augustine Church. The condition was 
attached to the deed of endowment that the new 
professor should give his entire time to the duties 
of his chair. Dr. Alexander has been minister of 
the Augustine Church 1 for more than 
forty years. Miss Baxter, of Ellangowan, Dundee, 
has given the munificent sum of 10,000/. as a per- 
manent endowment of the Professorship of Sys- 
tematic Theology referred to. 

BLACKBURN.—On Tuesday evening, May 29, a 
public meeting was held in Montague-street Con- 
gregational Church, Blackburn, to take leave of 
the Rev. John Morgan, who is removing to London. 
There was a large attendance of sympathetic 
friends. The chair was occupied by Mr. William 
Nicol, one of the deacons. Speeches full of kindly 
and brotherly sentiments were delivered by the 
chairman, by Mr. Thomas Dixon, the church 
treasurer, and by the Revs. J. M. Stott, M. A., 
Abraham Foster, M.A., J. Douglass, M.A., Isaac 
Davies, Ira Boseley, John 8 and J. Clyde. 
During the evening a purse containing 45“. 10s. was 
presented to the retiring pastor. All the speakers 
testified to the value of Mr. Morgan’s work in 
Blackburn, and expressed hope that a similar work 
— be done in London, 

‘HE GosPEL IN ITaLy.—A meeting called by the 
South-West London Protestant Institute to hear 
Signor A. Gavazzi on the religious condition of 
Italy, was held on Wednesday evening, in the 
large hall of the Pimlico Rooms, Pimlico, Major 
G. G. Cooper Gardiner in the chair. There was 
| a good attendance, The Chairman briefly intro- 


duced the lecturer, who gave a detailed account of 
the 252 of the Gospel in Italy, where thousands 
are being converted from the bondage of Romanism 
to the worship of the Saviour in the purity 
of the Gospel. He concluded an eloquent 2 
by an appeal to the people of this country 
to keep inviolate the glorious Reformation, and 
his stirring denunciation of Ritualism as traitorous 
and as veiled Romanism, was heartily applauded. 
The Rev. H. E. Fox, vicar of Christ Church, 
Westminster, moved the following resolution in an 
able and eloquent 1 — “ That this meeting, 
in tendering their best thanks to the Rev. 4 
Gavazzi for his address this evening, rejoice in the 
advance of the Gospel in Italy, and the meeting 
express their opinion that the emancipation of that 
country will only be 1 when the people 
throw off the yoke of the Romish priesthood, and 
embrace the ancient Catholic doctrine taught by 
the Apostles.” The Rev. Wm. Exton seconded 
the resolution-in an earnest address, which was 
briefly supported by Mr. Edward Harper, and 
adopted unanimously. A collection was made 
towards the support of the schools under the care 
of Signor Gavazzi. 

MILrox Mount CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH.— 
The fifth anniversary of the opening of the above 
church was held on the 6th inst. The Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, B.A., conducted Divine service in 
the afternoon. There was a large congregation. 
In the evening at 6.30 a public meeting was held in 
the church. Samuel Morley, Esq., M. P., presided. 
There were upwards of twenty ministers from 
London and the county of Kent present. After 
prayer by the Rev. J. I. Knaggs, the meeting was 
addressed by the Revs, Dr. Aveling, W. Roberts, 
B.A. (Notting Hill), J. H. Wilson, T. Blandford, 
Herne Bay; A. Turner, Ashford; J. Spaven, 
Windermere; Wm. Guest, the pastor, James 
Spicer, Esq., jun., who, with the chairman, con- 
gratulated the church on the success of their enter- 

rise. The financial statement was reported as 
ollows: The congregation had raised during the last 
year, for building purposes alone, 862/, This in- 
cluded the proceeds of a bazaar towards which there 
had been sympathy from friends elsewhere. This 
made a total raised during the short time the 
church had been in existence of 5,700/., which sum 
was exclasive of moneys raised for general objects. 
There was remaining a debt of 800/., but 300/. of 
this was a loan free of interest, from the English 
eee Chapel Building Society. Mr. 

Morley assured the meeting that he should be happy 
to assist in the last effort to remove the liability. 

The collections amounted to 105i. 

OpEN-AIR Mission. — By permission of Dr. 
Angus, the annual gathering of the friends and 
workers of this useful mission was held at Holford 
House, Regent's Park College, on Friday, the 8th 
instant. A preliminary prayer-meeting was held 
in the library at 4.30, after which nearly 400 
assembled in a capacious tent erected on the 
lawn. The Earl of Shaftesbury took the chair at 
seven, and Dr. Angus read a portion of Scripture 
and opened the meeting with prayer. Mr. John 
Macgregor, the honorary secretary, next read brief 
extracts from the report, from which it appeared. 
that the operations of the year included 271 special 
visits to races, fairs, regattas, fates, and special 
missions in various parts ; the occupation of one 
hundred fixed positions in London for open-air 
preaching, and the holding of fifty-eight confe- 
rences for the promotion of the work ; the circula- 
tion of nearly three-quarters of a million tracts; 
with a roll of 200 members and eight anxiliaries, 
besides many local bands and associations—the 
whole being accomplished at a cost of 829]. Refe- 
rence was also made to the appointment of Mr. 
Garwin Kirkham as travelling secretary. Interest- 
ing addresses were afterwards delivered by the 
Rev. J. P. A. Fletcher (of the London City Mis- 
sion), the Rev. Dr. Paterson, and the Rev. S. 
Hebditch. Mr. Oliphant Fergusson and General 
Burrowes moved and seconded a vote of thanks to 
the noble chairman, who, in reply, urged the need 
for extended open-air preaching. ~ 

LIVINGSTONE MEMORTAL.— On Saturday after- 
noon the memorial - stone of the Livingstone 
Medical Missionary Memorial Training Insti- 
tution was laid in the Cowgate, Edinburgh, by 
the Rev. Dr. Moffat, the African missionary, 
in presence of a large number of s 


pectators, 
including the Right Hon. Sir John M‘Neill, 
G. C. B., Lady Emma M Neill, Mrs. Bruce, daughter 


of Dr. Livingstone, and many of the leading citi- 
zens. After . 4.5 by the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, 
Sir John M Neill, who presided, referred to the 
labours of Dr. Livingstone, who, he said, was the 
pioneer of Christianity and civilisation in a country 
which was before his time believed to be without 
population. The stone was laid by Dr. Moffat, 
who expressed the gratification he felt at seeing 
the commencement of a building for training others 
to take up the glorious work in which his son-in- 
law, Dr. oye ee gy spent his life, and in the 
interests of which he died. Dr. Moffat had 
no medical 


training, and the missionary 
who went out with him knew still less 
than he did about medicine. He afterwards 


improved his knowledge by studying some 
valuable medical books, and was able to 
doctor in some way or other, and the longer he 
lived and the more experience he got, the more 
valuable were his services. He had witnessed much 
of Livingstone’s success in surgery, the sacrifices he 
made, and how he exposed himself to danger in 


order to save life. He had left a bright name behind 
—one that would be well remembered by this insti- 
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tution. He concluded by saying that so long as he 
was able to stir his tongue he would plead for this 
institution. The buildings would cost 10,000/., of 
which from 6,000/. to 7,000/. had been raised. 
HAMMERSMITH.—On Monday, May 4, the Rev. 
Walter Baxendale, late of Claremont Chapel, 
Islington, was recognised as pastor of Albion 
Chapel, Hammersmith. A well-attended service 
was held in the afternoon, when the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Aveling, the devotional 
portion being conducted by the Rev. Joseph Halsey. 
After tea, to which a goodly number of friends sat 
down, a public meeting was held in the church, 
2 over by the Rev. Dr. Raleigh. Prayer 
aving been offered by the Rev. Edward H. Jones, 
the Chairman said the congregation and friends 
were present that night to bid Mr. Baxendale wel- 
come. He called that a solemn, a beautiful, and a 
touching meeting. It entered into their religious 
life, and touched well-springs that were deepest. 
Might the union formed between pastor and 
people that night be all they — desired. 
Mr. C. Cook, on behalf of the deacons, read 
a brief paper giving a history of the congregation 
now worshipping in Albion Chapel. It had been 
served by a succession of godly ministers, the Rev. 
Thomas Carter, who last occupied the pulpit, being 
compelled to resign last year owing to failing health. 
The Rev. W. Baxendale touched upon his connec- 
tion with Claremont Chapel, and his subsequent 
labours as an evangelist. He also traced the steps 
which led to his acceptance of the unanimous call 
to Albion Chapel. The Rev. J. Boyle, in the 
name of the Islington friends, congratulated 


pastor and people on the cordial feeling 
which had attended the settlement. Mr. 
Owen, a deacon from Claremont Chapel, 


offered a few words of congratulation, as also did 
the Rev. E. Price and Mr. Henry Wright, J.P., 
the latter of whom spoke as a deacon from the 
neighbouring congregation of Kensington. The 
Rev. G. D. Macgregor said that he had every 
reason to feel that with the proceedings of that 
evening the congregation was entering upon a 
season of prosperity. The new re 8 
recognised that night would be beneficial, not only 
to the congregation, but to the whole neighbour- 
hood. Other addresses followed, and, after a vote 
of thanks-to the chairman, the meeting was brought 
to a close with the benediction. 


THEATRE SERVICES IN Lonpon.—On Tuesday 
evening a meeting on behalf of the special religious 
services in theatres, halls, and mission-rooms was 
held at the residence of Mr. George Hanbury, in 
Portman-square. Lord Shaftesbury presided. The 
proceedings were opened by Mr. Hanbury, who 
said the movement, since its establishment eighteen 
years ago, had been most successful, the theatres 
and mission-rooms connected with the work having 
always been crowded. The. poor had a decided 
objection in the first instance to go into a regular 

lace of worship, and the special services were 
intended as a sort of ‘‘ recruiting movement.” He 
felt confident that, having been brought to a know- 
ledge of the Gospel, those attending the services 
would attach themselves to some established con- 
gregation. The funds were not ina satisfactory 
condition. About 2,500“. was required, of which 
only 1, 500l. had been collected, and he trusted the 
deficienry would shortly be made up. Addresses 
on behalf of the mission services were made by 
Mr. Sawell, the secretary, Mr. G. Williams, a 
member of the committee, the Rev. N. Sher- 
brooke, the Rev. Dr. Nolan, Mr. F. Bevan, 
Mr. N. B. Downing, Mr. Lydall, and the 
Rev. L. Harris, the organising secretary. Lord 
Shaftesbury, in the course of a forcible mis- 
sionary address, said, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee from the beginning, he could not but feel 
a deep interest in saving, if possible, this great 
effort from total collapse. He was satistied that 
the services had produced the most beneficial effects 
both in raising the tone and improving the behaviour 
of the classes for whom they were intended. Poor 
people felt a certain freedom in going to hear a ser- 
vice at atheatre. It was quite true that not two 
per cent. of the working classes went to a regular 
place of worship. Prejudice existed in the minds 
of many persons against preaching in theatres ; bat 
the doctrine consecrated the place, and the place 
did not desecrate the doctrine, This movement, 
then, was the only way of reaching the people, and 
it was undoubtedly true thatthe theatre services 
had increased the attendance at regular places of 
worship. Seeing how many thousands they had 
reached, and how many more they might reach if 
they had but the means, how was it possible that 
people could hold their hands? He earnestly — 
the movement would be warmly encouraged. ‘The 

roceedings terminated with votes of thanks to 

rd Shaftesbury and to Mr. Hanbury. 


Watrorp.—On Thursday last, the 7th inst., the 
memorial-stone of an introductory church was laid 
by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., who, in referring to 
some objections that had been raised to such a 
building, defended the movement on the ground 
that there was not at present religious accommoda- 
tion for more than one-quarter of the population of 
the town, a fact which he stigmatised as a disgrace 
to the Christian community. In repudiating legis- 
lative attempts to make people Christians, and 
believing that State interference in matters of 
religion had always done mischief and no good, 
Nonconformists incurred great responsibilities, and 
it was their duty to look after cases of negligence, 
and endeavour to supply what was lacking. He 
Was never more sick than to-day of any mere 
attempts to spread denominationalism, as he 


believed they had been an enormous injury to the 
cause of religion. As Nonconformists they had no 
worldly advantage to offer to induce people to 
attend their places of worship. Their simple offer 
was hearty sympathy with the condition of-the 
masses and a desire to do them good. Believing 
that the truth they held was of inestimable value, 
they desired its extension. Evangelical Noncon- 
formists of the present day protested that Dissent 
was not so much dissent from the Articles of the 
Church of England as the fuller assertion of them ; 
for it was notorious that those articles were more 
firmly and generally held by Dissenters than they 
were by many in the Church itself. One of the 
strangest facts in history. was that the creed of the 
Church of England, having been rejected by the 
majority of its members, had found an asylum in 
the hearts and teachings of thcse whom it stigma- 
tised as schismatics and treated as outcasts. The 
great problem of the future was whether the 
Church of Christ was to work through agencies the 
outgrowth of its own spirit, or through machinery 
provided by political power. He expressed his 
conviction as a member of Parliament that there 
was nothing so insecure as an Act of Parliament, 
which, made to-day, might be repealed to-morrow, 
and urged the consequent necessity for a more indi- 
vidual sense of responsibility on the part of the 
people of England in regard to the subject of reli- 
gion. He believed in Congregationalism as the best 
expression of New Testament teaching, and advo- 
cated the closer union of Independents and Baptists 
for increased strength in their mutual work. 
From a statement read by the Rev. Alfred Cave, 
B. A., the pastor, we learn that services were com- 
menced, by the Hertfordshire Congregaticnal 
Association, in the Corn Exchange, in the winter 
of 1875-6, and, aided by a grant from the Home 
Missionary Society, have been continued to the 

resent time. Attention was directed to Watford 
y the fact that Congregationalism was unrepre- 
sented, and that there was great need of further 
religious accommodation in the ranidly increasing 
town. In October, 1876, the Rev. Alfred Cave 
was invited to take the ministerial superintendence 
of the movement, and early in the present year a 
Church was formed, and a Sunday-school com- 
menced. The temporary building, now in course of 
erection on a most eligible site, will accommodate 
300 persons, and may be used as a school and 
lecture-hall, when a permanent church is erected. 
A public meeting was held in the Corn Exchange 
in the evening, Mr. Henry Wright, J. P., pre- 
siding, when addresses were delivered by the Revs. 
W. M. Statham, H. D. Wilson, and other ministers. 


Correspondence, 
— — 
IRELAND AND THE POPE, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

SIR, —If any English optimist imagines that the 
disestablishment of the Prelatic Irish Church from 
mere policy, and the amendment of the land laws, 
have made or will make Ireland loyal, prosperous 
and happy, a visit to the south and south-west 
districts of the Emerald Isle will soon correct his 
opinion, though perhaps the ecclesiastical mind of 


Mr. Gladstone may see less to object to than do 


many who have studied Irishmen and Irish ques - 
tions in Ireland. I am of opinion that An Oxford 
Liberal” in your last week’s issue is right in his 
judgment of Mr. Gladstone, and I may add that 
if the religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
as revealed in the new.covenant Scriptures is the 
truth, we must not look to Mr, Gladstone for a 
wise and just disestablishment project for England 
unless he becomes possessed of a great deal more 
of the steady, sturdy, and stalwart faith of a Calvin 
or Cromwell, To those students of history who 
imagine that the world is governed by politics and 
statesmen alone, and that God has long ago ceased 
to trouble himself much with human affairs 
political questions, as policy, are pre-eminent 
and predominant. There are other students of 


| history who give political questions and statesmen 


a very important place, who are of opinion that 
there is such a thing as principle which ought 
to govern political leaders on all questions con- 
nected with the religious and ecclesiastical questions 
of the present day. Disestablishment in Ireland 
was a novel experiment, but the same question in 
England must be fought with a different spirit and 
far nobler and juster ends, I cannot, in this letter, 
say all I wish on Synodical Prelacy and Popery and 
their relation to spiritual Christianity and the Free 
Churches, for I wish just for a moment to draw the 
attention of your readers to the recent celebration 
of the Jubilee of the Pope in Limerick. This semi- 
idolatrous celebration was set apart for last Sunday 


week, but the skies manufactured so many wet 


blankets that the project was postponed until yes- 
terday, when it was duly celebrated by bands, 
guilds, and an effigy of Pio Nono clad in sumptuous 
attire, &c., &c. In the evening an illumination of 
the city took place with fireworks, and a 
more complete desecration of the Lord’s Day | 


“ . 
R 


has seldom been witnessed. A resolution was 
actually proposed in the Limerick Town Council 
that the mayor should issue a proclamation for a 
public illumination, and the man who proposed it 
has had for some time a green flag over Lis house, 
without the Crown, indicative of his hatred of the 
English monarch and of so-called English rule. I 
believe the motion was carried—the papers report 
so—but the mayor or his locum tenens declined to 
be made a fool and a tool. 1 cannot write more 
this week, except to say that priestcraft is growing 
more rampant, and is stirring up the people, and it 
is incumbent on all Protestants to watch carefully 
the efforts of ultra-Ultramontanism in this island. 
Many amusing tales are told of the lengths to which 
some of the holy fathers—save the mark—can go 
in their tomfoolery. In the Christmas festivals of 
1876 in the Church of the Redemptorist Fathers, 
they gave to the people as spiritual foud the Virgin, 
the Holy Child, with Joseph, and the three wise 
men, the latter stuffed with hay. A live 
donkey .was by the side of these historic 
tigures, but at a set time the holy fathers 
felt the pangs of hunger and thirst, and—as 
it was not Lent, they went to regale themselves 
with the good things of this life, leaving the care of 
the historic group to a boy who, however, fell asleep. 
The Irish donkey—by no means an ass—seized the 
opportunity, and ate up the three wise men and was 
about to finish Joseph, when the lad awoke and ran 
in agony to the jovial celebrants of the larder, and 
told the tale that the donkey had devoured the 
magi, and had begun by way of dessert to tackle 
the hay figure of Joseph. The donkey and the boy 
had to do penance, but the tale is still told in one 
form or other to the chagrin of the priests. I may 
add that the mottoes in the city yesterday were 
some absurd and some blasphemous, The passage 
in Heb. i. 11, 12, was applied to the reign and 
throne of His Holiness. If you have space next 
week I will state more to your readers—if I can find 
time—concerning this idolatrous city and its oele 
bration of the jubilee. 
Very faithfully yours, 
y yy H. 0 


Limerick, June 11, 1876. 


THE CLERGY AND BOARD SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Str,—Perhaps you will allow me a little space to 
give a short history illustrative of the purpose 
which the clergy of the Church of England think 
Board schools ought to be made to serve. I live in 
the parish of Kingswinford—two-thirds of which 
lie within the Black Country of South Staffordshire, 
and the remaining third in the green borderland of 
that dismal district. There is a population ap- 
proaching forty thousand, the bulk of it iron-workers, 
colliers, nail and chain makers, glass workers, 
and workers in brickyards. The chief proprietor 
is the Earl of Dudley, whose influence in the 
neighbourhood, especially of his large ironworks 
and extensive collieries, in the parish, is para- 
mount. The old parish has been divided into six 
ecclesiastical districts ; but, nevertheless, Dissent 
is very strong. Chapels, belonging chiefly to the 
various bodies of Methodists, have been built all 
over the parish, and these provide nearly two 
sittings for one provided by the Church. The 
proportion of Dissenters to Churchmen is, at 
any rate, as five to three. In the month of 
February last there was a school board election. 
During the previous three years the Dis- 
senters had been in a majority at the board, 
much to the chagrin of the Churchmen; and 
months before the last election careful and elabo- 
rate preparations were made to wrest power from 
the hands of the Dissenters, One of the candidates 
nominated on behalf of the Church party was the 
Rev. T. L. Claughton, son of the Bishop of 
Rochester and nephew of the Earl of Dudley, who 
has just recently been appointed vicar of the 
district church of St. Mary's, and another was one 
of the chief agents of the Earl of Dudley. Nothing 
was left undone that influence could do to secure a 
majority for the Church candidates. All the great 
employers of labour in the parish were enlisted in 
the cause, so far at least as allowing their 
names to be published as members of committee— 
a proceeding which, in consequence of the badness 
of trade had very considerable effect, many thinking 
that if they voted contrary to their masters they 
would lose their situations. Then nearly all the 
clubs and persons “‘girt with a little brief 
authority“ in the Earl of Dudley’s offices and works 
were at hand as canvassers, and these were spurred 
to exertion by the understanding which was preva- 
lent—if it was not directly intimated—that 
it was the Earl’s particular desire that the 
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Church should have a majority on the next 
school board. The Nonconformists held public 
meetings all over the parish, and by these and the 
issue of handbills setting forth the issues that were 
being fought out, endeavoured to stir up the 
Nonconformist spirit and consolidate their forces. 
Many, however, ‘‘went back and walked no 
more with them,” interest being stronger than 
principle, while many more, afraid of compromising 
themselves, abstained from taking any part in the 
election. Nevertheless, the Nonconformist party 
voted in a solid phalanx—in fact, did as their 
leaders told them—and came out of the election 
with a majority on the board, though with a mino- 
rity of votes which represented some 150 of fearfal 
or unprincipled Nonconformists. 


One of the first questions which the Board had 
to deal with was a question relating to the schools 
of St. Mary’s district, which had been Church 
schools. About two years ago the trustees found they 
could not carry them on, and negotiated their 
transfer to the board. A rent of 50/. a year was to 
be paid by the board; but it was subsequently 
found that, inasmuch as public money had been 
expended in the erection of the schools, the Depart- 
ment would not allow the board to pay, or the 
trustees to receive, more than a nominal rent of 5s. 
a year. While matters were in this position a 
vacancy occurred in the vicarage of St. Mary’s, and 
Mr. Claughton was appointed. The new vicar did 
not like the idea of giving up a school to the board 
on the above terms; and, as it became necessary tO 
decide whether the trustees should keep them or 
give them over to the bourd, he called a meeting 
of his parishioners to lay the matter before them, 
and solicit such support for the schools as would 
enable them to be carried on in connection with 
the Church. Now, Mr. Claughton made a speech 
at this meeting, some points of which are rather 
noteworthy. He stated that all the schools under 
the board, with the exception of St. Mary’s, had 
Dissenting masters and mistresses, and that if such 
were placed in St. Mary’s Schools, Church work 
would be hampered to a degree that he could not de- 
scribe. ‘‘ They would be a most fearful drag on the 

hurch work, and one which Churchmen would 
be very sorry indeed, in a short time, to see in pro- 
gress.” But as if this were not a state of circum- 
stances sufficiently dreadful, the rev. gentleman went 
on to tell his audience that the present under-master 
was not only a Dissenter, but was secretary to the 
Liberal and Nonconformist Association of Kings- 
winkord, and as he might succeed the present 
master of the board at the schools ‘‘they knew 
what would be the case.” At the last meeting of 
the School Board attention was called to these 
statements by Nonconformist members, and Mr. 
Claughton was compelled to confess that when he 
said so he had not sufficiently informed himself as 
to the facts when he said that, with the excep- 
tion of St. Mary’s Schools, all the other 
schools under the Board had Dissenting masters and 
mistresses, there being among the eight principal 
teachers, four belonging to Nonconformists and 
four to the Church, the latter having been all 
appointed by the Nonconformists. His excuse was 
that he had no idea his speech would be reported. 
But the point which has an interest for the general 
public is that which embodies the idea that Dis- 
senting teachers in board schools will hamper 
Church work. The clergy do not like school 
boards, but in those districts in which they must 
endure them, their policy is to try to make the 
schools under the board nurseries of the Church. 
Persons who, like Mr. Claughton, are born in the 
purple,” almost fancy that the world is made for 
them, and it appears the most natural thing that can 
be that board schools supported by public money 
should be used for Church purposes. It never 
seems to have occurred to the rev. gentleman that 
the assumption that a board school, carried on for 
the benefit of the general public, should be a feeder 
to the Church, savoured of arrogance, which people 
who do not belong to the Church would be likely 
to resent. No, the only thing that appeared con- 
demnable to him was that a Dissenter should 
occupy a situation in a school within his district. 
He might be an excellent teacher, his life and con- 
duct: might be without reproach ; but he might 
hamper the work of the privileged sect—that is to 
say, though he might make the children under his 
care read well, write a gcod hand, and do sums 
accurately, he was not likely te busy himself in 
implantivg in their young minds a profound vene- 
ration for the Church as by law established.” It 
did not matter though money drawn from rate- 
payers, of whom the bulk are Dissenters, went to 
support the schools. A person who, under Mr. 
Claughton’s very nose, preferred the chapel to the 


| Church, was clearly a person to whom it was 


deplorable to entrust the training of the young. 

I don’t suppose that Mr. Claughton in this was 
consciously arrogant or consciously unjust. To such 
as he the Church is part of the very system of 
things, and Dissenters are people who, having sepa- 
rated trom the Church, must take the consequences, 
In the old slavery days in the United States, 
slavery was held by the men of the South to be the 
ordinance of God, and it was authoritatively laid 
down by the chief justice that a black man had no 
rights which a white man was bound to respect.” 
So when the State takes a sect under its special 
patronage and protection, allows it the sole usufructs 
of vast endowments, and allies it with privileged 
classes in such a manner as to turn its ad ministra- 
tion into a gigantic system of outdoor relief for 
aristocratic families—when all this is done there 
grows up a class of Churchmen who think that Dis- 
senters have no rights which Churchmen are bound 
to respect. Nothing can be more natural. That, 
however, can be no reason for Dissenters quietly 
acquiescing. But it is unfortunate that many, 
especially among the Methodist bodies, quietly 
admit all the assumptions of the clergy. This parish 
is but a sample of others, and here, as I have 
stated, though the Dissenters are as five to three, 
the Church was able to poll a majority of votes at 
the school board election, and a Church clergyman 
is able to talk as if public schools were a mere 
appanage of the Church. There are still large num- 
bers of Nonconformists who do not understand the 
principles which they profess. A process of educa- 
tion is sadly wanted in some quarters. Above all 
a spirit of independence is wanted to resent those 
claims for preference continually being put forward 
by the clergy of the Church as if they were self- 
evident truths. 

Your obedient servant, 


0. P. 
Kingswinford, June, 1877. 


————— A REA TEAL EIA 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
House or Commons, Monday Night. 
Irish affairs—vr rather Irishmen—continue to 
occupy the time of the House of Commons in an 
increasing measure. To-night, for example, they 
have engrossed by far the larger number of working 
hours, without succeeding in saying much that was 
new, or indeed without failing to repeat a good 
deal that is exceedingly familiar. They began 


thought it wasin a fair way to get through the 
questions without interruption. Captain Pim 
asked a question sbout the Fenian prisoners, a 
subject which Mr. O’Connor Power has in an 
especial manner made his own. Judging from the 
curious silence on the part of Irish members, it 
would seem that they do not care to have efforts 
made by Saxons to remedy their grievances. Mr. 
Cross gave rather a favourable auswer to Captain 
Pim, intimating that the time was not far distant 
when such of the prisoners as were not absolutely 
convicted on a capital charge might be released. 

Then up jumped Mr. O’Connor Power, and, in an 
emphatic manner, which contrasted strongly with 
the cold aspect of the House, annoyed at this inter- 
ruption of businesr, and determined not to prolong 
the scene by participation in it, the hon. member 
protested against Mr. Cross’s innocent use of the 
word political.“ 
prisoners,” Mr. O’Connor Power said, or rather 
shouted, and in order that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of saying this and of protesting against poor 
Mr. Cross’s unfortunate adjective, he moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. It seemed that there 
was no one to back him, even on his own side. But 
in a crisis like this Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar are 
not wanting, and whilst the former placed the 
motion in order by seconding it, the latter rose and 
cheerfully seized the unexpected opportunity of 
making aspeech. Several Irish members, including 
the Major fresh from his haymaking, took part. in 
the discussion. But English and Scotch members, 
with the exception of Mr. Anderson, abstained from 
participation in the irregular debate, and it came 
to a conclusion by the amendment being withdrawn, 
a course against which Mr. Biggar vainly pro- 
tested. 

The Irish members were up again as soon as the 
questions were over, wanting to have a Local 
Government Board and a Board of Works in Ire- 
land—presumably for the pleasure of having two 
additional officers to bully in Parliament. This also 
came to nothing, and the House went into com- 
mittee, when once more the irrepressible Irishmen 
appeared, led on by Mr. O'Connor Power, who, it 
is said, is clutching at the mantle which Mr. Butt 


early in the evening, at a time when the House 


„The prisoners are political 


| It was the vote for the Secret Service money to 


which they objected, expressing their firm oonvic · 
tion that the whole of the money was spent in 
Ireland, arguing that if this was not true why did 
not Ministers say so? This vote for Secret Service 
is an old bone of contention with Liberals below 
the gangway. They have fought it through many 
Sessions, long before the policy of obstruction 
became a part of Parliamentary proceedure, But 
they had no jealousies on the subject, and welcomed 
an addition to their forces which enabled them to 
poll as many as forty and forty-three in two several 
divisions which they took against the vote. 

In the House of Lords to-night the Duke of 
Richmond has laid on the table the amendments to 
the Burials Bill, which he says are merely verbal. 
I have not yet seen them, but if this description 
be accurate it is clear that the Government have 
made up their minds not even to pretend to push 
the bill further through this session. Had they 
accepted Lord Harrowby’s clause it would have 
appeared that they were desirous of getting the 
lion out of the path whilst he is still tractable. 
But it is a procedure quite in accordance with the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government to put 
off the evil day if possible. Mr. Osborne Morgan 
has been trying for several nights to get a favour- 
able place on the paper for bringing forward a re- 
solution in the House, but has not yet succeeded. 
He will continue to-day, and should he find a 
favourable opening, will bring forward a resolution, 
the division on which may be useful as assisting 
the Government to make up their minds on the 
question. But, should he fail, he will at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the question 
has considerably advanced this session in the direc- 
tion which has hitherto proved impenetrable. 

The record of the week, so far as business is 
concerned, is not encouraging. On Thursday the 
House got into committee on the Prisons Bill at a 
comparatively early hour; but at the outset they 
were met by Dr. Kenealy, who had quite a 
series of clauses, every one of which he moved. It 
is robable that the member for Stoke would not 
have divided on each one had he been left to 
himself; but Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar, who are 
great adepts at seizing any chance ally in their 
policy of obstruction that presents itself, backed up 
the Doctor by as many speeches as the rules of the 
House permitted them to make, and then insisted 
upon dividing on every new clause. Thus the 
evening wore away, and at ite close the Prisons 
Bill was not in practical degree advanced beyond 
the stage at which it stood in the morning. 

On Friday supply was down as the first order, 
and as the money votes are in a backward condi- 
tion, Mr. W. H. Smith was in hopes that he would 
be able to make some progress. Against this inten- 
tion the debate on Mr. P. A. Taylor’s motion for 
opening museums on Sunday did not greatly mili- 
tate, beiug confined within reasonable limits, The 
debate was an interesting one, more especially by 
reason of Mr. Forster’s public announcement of his 
conversion to the cause with which Mr. Taylor’s 
name has so long been associated. Mr. Gladstone 
was present during the debate, and apparently 
with difficulty restrained himself from delivering 
aspeech. There was at least one critical moment 
when he was about to rise, but the member whom 
he desired to follow, not sitting down at the 
moment when he had made a feint of doing so, Mr. 
Gladstone had time to think over the matter, and 
decided not to speak. He voted, however, against 
the motion, whilst Mr. Bright, Mr. Goschen, and 
Mr. Forster voted in favour of it. Nearly all the 
Roman Catholic members voted with Mr. Taylor. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, questioned to- 
night as to the progress of public business, assumed 
avery dejected air. He did not repeat the now 
familiar joke—with a significant look towards the 
part of the House where Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell 
sit—about the impossibility of saying what would 
happen. All that he could speak about with any 
confidence for the: next week or two, is the 
Universities Bill, tlie Prisons Bill, and Supply, 
which must be had at all hazards. He also 
announced that the Indian Budget would be brought 
in before starts in fresh directions were made. It 
is now evident that this will be an almost barren 


session, and that though the Government were 
careful to promise little their performances, will be 


considerab 11 less. Amongst other bills of which 
e 


there is little hope is the Valuation Bill. 


At the twenty-second annual .weeting of the 
British Equitable Assurance Company, held on the 
24th ult., the directors reported the issue of 2,348 
new policies, assuring 449, 410l., and the payment 
for claims of 41,869/.; 60,255/. had been added to 


is by no means indisposed to cast off his shoulders, 


to 500, 097“. 


the accumulative fund, which was raised thereby - 
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SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS, &c. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, a large 
number of petitions for and against Mr. Taylor's 
motion for the opening of museums on Sundays was 
presented—one, of which Colonel Beresford had 
charge, being stated to contain 36,000 names, and 
to be 1,556:t. in length. Mr. Bright presented 
three petitions from congregations in Birmingham 
against the motion. 

On the motion for going into committee of 
supply, 

r. P. A. TAYLOR moved a resolution declaring 
the desirability of giving greater facilities for the 
recreation and instrucffon of the people, by open- 
ing the national museums and galleries for some 
heurs on Sundays. Were it not, he said, for the 
antecedents of this question he would have doubted 
the necessity of producing the slightest argument 
to convince the House of Commons of the wisdom 
of throwing open the national institutions for the 
benefit of those amongst the community who 
enjoyed only one leisure day in the week. Since 
he brought forward the subject three years ago an 
obvious change had come over the feeling of the 
country in regard to it, and there was now a grow- 
ing conviction, not only among the clergy, but the 
press, that the opening of museums on Sundays 
would be an advantage, the trying of the experi- 
ment in some of our large towns having produced 
none of those evil results that had been antici- 
pated. (Hear.) The objections based on religious 
grounds had disappeared, and considerations of a 
social and political character only were urged, 
but those considerations were plants taken 
from the soil of Sabbatarianism, and could 
not exist out of it. (Hear.) Of course their 
venerable friend the Continental Sunday would 
be brought up again — (laughter) — but he 
would ask persons who knew anything of the dens 
and slums of our crowded cities, and who also 
knew something of those on the continent, whethcr 
they were satisfied that our mode of spending the 
Sabbath was the wiser? (Hear, hear.) The 
Queen having seen some villagers in Scotland em- 
ployed on Sunday in gathering in the harvest had 
expressed her opinion that it was a necessary work. 
(Cheers.) That was a wise observation, but after 
that who should say that a few persons should not 
be allowed to minister at the Eritish Museum or 
National Gallery.in order to garner in a richer 
harvest for the intellect and imagination of the 
masses? (Cheers.) It would be said that this was 
only getting in the thin end of the wedge, but the 
thin end of the wedge had been inserted years ago, 
and he was proposing now an extension of a prac- 
tice which already existed rather than an advance 
on that practice. Nobody was asking for the 
theatres to be opened, but if the House did not 
give way to the demand now made they might 
subsequently find the outside forces too strong for 
them, and then many things might be dragged in 
which the advocates of the present proposal did 
not desire. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member de- 
scribed what was done in regard to the Sunday 
opening of museums and libraries on the continent 
and in America, and pointed out that in our own 
country the Crystal Palace, the Albert Hall, and 
the Zoological Gardens were open—to shareholders 
—(ironical cheers)—on Sundays, whilst the public 
had access to Kew Gardens and Hampton Court 
—(cheers)—and the Home Secretary had done his 
best to keep open the Brighton Aquarium. 
(Cheers.) The Botanical Gardens in Dublin were 
opened on Sundays—indeed, it was threatened that 
if they were closed on that day the Government 
allowance would be withdrawn. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Taylor then proceeded to read extracts from the 
letters he had received showing the beneficial 
effects which had resulted in regard to those places 
of recreation already opened on Sundays in London 
and the provincial cities. Among those who 
wrote bearing their testimony in thia direction were 
Dr. Hooker, the chairman of the Birmingham 
Free Library, the secretary of, the Royal Zoological 
Society in} Dublin, the curator of the Kelvin 
Museum in Glasgow, the Rev. S. Hansard, and 
others ; whilst the Duke of Westminster wrote as 
to the great success which had attended the opening 
of his private grounds and mansion to ticket-holders 
on Sunday afternoons. He would ask those 
Sabbatarians who opposed this movement how they 
could consistently allow the Duke of Westminster 
to endanger the souls of so many thousands of his 
fellow-creatures simply because he did it in his 

rivate house? (Ironical cheers and laughter.) 

verybody was lamenting the prevalence of drun- 
kenness and the working man’s partiality for public- 
houses, and yet Parliament would do nothing to 
put before him higher amusements and attractions. 
(Cheers ) Members of that House had their recrea- 
tion and excitement for every day in the year, 
and did they suppose that the working man would 
be content without some change to cor forward to 
after his hard week’s toil? He contended that his 
motion was a most moderate one, and all the oppo- 
sition, whatever shape it might assume, was based 
only on an ancient spirit of Sabbatarianism. 
(Cheers.) That the people desired to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the national museums 
when they had the opportunit 
statistics. The average number of persons attending 
the British Museum for nine months was 37,000, 
while the average during the other three months, 
in which the great holidays of Easter, Whiteun- 
tide, and Christmas occurrel was 74,000. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Poole, the well-known tailor, had 
obtained the opinion of nine hundred men in the 


was shown by 


principal tailoring establishments of London, and 
he had only found twelve men opposed to this 


motion. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, he — 
8 led to the House to agree to the propo 
eers.) a 
Lord F. Hervey seconded the motion because it 
was both moderate and clear, and one which ought 
to commend itself to the acceptance of the House. 
They were all agreed that they ought to give the 
utmost facilities to all classes to make the fullest 
use of the national museums and libraries. It was 
said that to open these institutions would increase 
the number of trains, cabs, and omnibuses which 
were running on Sundays; but he did not think 
there need be much alarm on that head. By pass- 
ing this resolution they would make the Sunday a 
better holiday than it was now, because they would 
make it the means of refinement and instraction to 
the working classes. 


Colonel BEREFsFoRD, who had an amendment on 
the paper that it was not expedient that places of 
amusement should be thrown open to the public on 
Sundays, said he had presented upwards of 200 
petitions from all parts of the country praying the 
House not to agree to the proposal of the hon. 
member for Leicester. As showing that the 
popular opinion was not in favour of the motion, he 
said that in Leicester itself (which Mr. Taylor 
represents) a petition by 4,000 in its favour had 
been met in the course of a few hours with one 
signed by 15,000 against it. Among the members 
of the Sunday League were Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. 
Truelove, Mrs. Besant, and Mr. Watts, who were 
more or less implicated in those indecent publica- 
tions now before the courts of law. He hoped the 
motion would be rejected. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHOUR said it was no agreeable duty 
to stand in opposition to his hon. friend and col- 
league, and to other gentlemen whom he heartily 
respected. Though he gave his hon. friend the 
fullest credit for good motives, he was persuaded 
that the motion was a dangerous one, and a step in 
the wrong directicn, and that it might even do the 
working classes a real injury. He trusted that the 
resolution would meet with no better success than 
had attended that of 1874. He was sorry to think 
the present proposal the more objectionable of the 
two. No one ever attempted to interfere with pri- 
vate individuals who might throw open their own 
galleries on Sundays, as a much-respected noble- 
man had done in London ; and certain corporate 
institutions had been opened at Birmingham and 
other places. In the town so ably represented by 
his hon. friend, the propriety of 3 open on 
Sundays the museum and free library h 
cussed for many years past; and he did not appre- 


hend that the House would in any way interiere 
with the action of the Corporation. But if the 


sanction of the House were given to the resolution, 
it would be published to the world that England 
had changed her views respecting the observance 
of Sunday, and all other institutions would 
speedily be opened also. It was true that 
the House was informed by a very rev. dean, 
who was the president of the Sunday Society, and 
whose generous sympathies none could question, 
that they desired to go no further than the opening 
of their public museums and galleries. But the 
very rev. gentleman would not always be president 
of that society, and his own extreme good nature 
might lead him to further concessions to their views. 
Was he not aware that what he had proposed was 
merely a small instalment towards the object which 
his new allies were earnestly contending for? Was 
he unconscious of the danger of encouraging men 
to go as far in a wrong direction, or, at all events, 
in carrying out a dangerous experiment, as they 
thought they could go with safety? That was a 
delusion which had proved fatal to many ; an im- 
portant illustration of which was to be found in 
connection with the communistic movement in 
Paris a few years ago. They had been told of the 
wonderfully good effects which the sight of works 
of art would have, especially if seen on Sunday, 
and he was not one to undervalue the refining in- 
fluence of art ; but he had yet to learn that art had 
done much for the promotion of good order, 
morality, or civil and religious liberty. It wasa 
fact that on the continent museums and other 

ublic places of the kind were open on Sundays; 
but it was also a fact that in Paris and other parts 
of the continent thoughtful men were conscious of 
the evil consequences of such desecration, and were 
endeavouring to bring about a better state of things. 
(Hear, hear.) His decided conviction was that, 
instead of diminishing, it would greatly increase 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors ; and per- 
ns one of the best proofs of this was that ths 
E licans were almost all in favour of the motion of 
is hon. friend. One of the greatest blessings 
for working men would be to close public-houses 
altogether on Sunday, or to provide British work- 
man public-houses where refreshment for bona fide 
travellers might be obtained ; but his hon. friend 
and his supporters would not allow that to be done. 
Who, he asked, was to fix the standard or draw the 
line at which they should stop? One rev. gentle- 
man was reported to have said, They did not 
wish to destroy or ta degrade the Sabbath, but 
they believed that to open free libraries and 
museums would be a good thing. If it was right 
to go to the museums on Saturday, it could not be 
wrong to go on Sunday.” But that argument 
would carry hon. members who were in favour of 
the motion further than many of them desired to 
go. It would apply to horse-racing, theatres, ball- 
rooms, and music ns. A great deal had been 


said about sympathy with the working classes, but 


been dis-+ 


evidently in favour of opening 


that sympathy seldom assumed a very practical 
form ; and be believed that, in many instances, if 
it were not for the pounds, shillings, and — 
argument, and the desire to pay good dividends, 
much less would bo heard about the beneficial 
effects of opening museums and galleries on 
Sunday. It was also argued that national museums 
were the property of the nation, and therefore 
ought to be open to the public. He hoped his hon. 
friends and supporters did not imagine they consti- 
tuted the nation. If they did, they were greatly 
mistaken ; if they did not; he trusted they would 
admit that those who differed from them were 
entitled to some consideration, especially if they 
formed the majority, as he believed they did. Hu 
impression was that the majority of the working 
men, having regard to their own interest, would not 
approve a measure whose tendency was to increase 
their Jabour without increasing their income ; and 
he might safely add that those who desired to pre- 
serve the rest of Sunday were among the most 
sober, industrious, loyal, and law-abiding portion 
of the working-men of this country. The proper 
observance of the English Sunday tended 
to create and encourage habits of cleanliness, 
order, decency, and self-respect. To the workin 
man Sunday was the only day which he could rh 
his own, and which, if he was wise, he would let 
no man take fromhim. Next to the pulpit and the 
Press no institution had done so much for education 
as the Sunday school. There were at the present 
time in England and Wales about 30,000 schools, 
500,000 teachers, and between three and four 
millions of children and 128 persons receiving 
instruction on Sunday. If the policy of his hon. 
friend were adopted, it might induce parents to take 
their children to museums and galleries or places of 
amusement where they would receive instruction 
injurious to their best interests. There never was 
atime when it was less necessary to Ror these 
a than the present. The Saturday half-holiday 

d now become a custom; there were more 
general holidays observed than formerly, and large 
numbers of operatives took Monday for themselves. 
There ought, therefore, to be no difficulty in their 
visiting museums and galleries occasionally. The 
adoption of this motion would increase the amount 
of Sunday labour, and there was too much of it 
already. He believed there were upwards of a 
million persons employed on the Sunday, and every 
institution opened on that day would add to the 
number of persons who must work seven days in 
the week and for six days’ wages. In conclusion, 
he quoted the language of Mr. Emerson, who said 
that Christianity had given two inestimable advan- 
tages—first, the institution of preaching, the 
speech of man to man; secondly, the Sabbath, the 
jubilee of the whole world, whose light dawned 
welcome alike into the closet of the philosopher, 
into the garret of toil, and into the prison cells, and 
everywhere suggested, even to the vile, the dignity 
of spiritual being. Let it stand,” said Mr. Emer- 
son, for evermore, a temple which new light, new 
love, and new hope shali restore to more than its 
first splendour to mankind.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. Locke asserted that the opening of 
museums and picture-galleries would improve the 
artistic tastes and social habits of the people. 

Mr. W. H. Smiru denied that the question in- 
volved in the motion was whether it was preferable 
that working men should patronise art galleries or 

laces of a more injurious character on Sundays. 
hat was wished for was a declaration by Parlia- 
ment that the time had come for a great departure 
from the long-established practice of 2 
Sunday, but such a proposal was strongly oppose 
to the feeling and common sense of the country. 
(Hear, hear.) If this motion were carried it would 
necessitate employing a number of workmen on 
Sundays, which was no part of their contract with 
the State. Beyond that, the hon. membe.’s speech 
went much further than his motion, and he was 
places of amusement 
generally on the Sunday. The great point involved 
in this matter was whether or not they should pre- 
serve the day of rest which had been so long en- 
joyed by the people of this country, and which 
ad contributed so much to their strength and 
vigour. Most men who knew what hard work 
was would agree with him in attaching such high 
value to the Sunday as a day of rest, and he hoped 
the House would never do anything which would 
diminish the hold of that day on the affections of 
the country. (Cheers.) 


Mr. W. E. Forsrer desired briefly to 2 the 
motion. (Cheers.) The hon. gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had put forward one argument 
that could hardly be sustained when be said that 
the House was now asked to take a fresh depar- 
ture. That could hardly be so when not only the 
gardens at Hampton Court, but the pictures, and when 
at Kew and the parks were all open and the gardens 
when bands played in the parks. Hitherto, rather 
in deference to the opinions of others whom he re- 
spected than as a matter of personal conviction, 
he had felt he could not vote upon this question ; 
but he found the grounds of his hesitation removed 
on further consideration. There were numbers of 
persons, young and middle-aged, who did not know 
what to do with themselves on the Sunday after- 
noon, and many did what they ought not to do. 
Many did not go to church at all, and those who 
did go could not be there all day, and wanted some- 
thing to occupy their time. If we did not find 


them anything, they would find something for 
themselves that might be a great deal worse. Then 
these museums galleries really belonged to 


the people. (Hear, hear.) Some desired to go to 
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them and others did not, and he desired them to 
be opened for those who wished to go. They 
would get no harm, but would rather get 
good, and why should they be prevented? 
On a fine day they might take a railway 
ticket and go into the country; but that was 
inconvenient on a wet day. They might look at 
other pictures, but not at those in the Kensington 
Museum; and that was a position he felt he could 
maintain no longer. (Hear, hear.) He was not 
doing ray tom to keep up the sanctity of the 
Sabbath Day by supporting this inconsistency. It 
was a pity that the statements of Mr. Bradlaugh 
and of many who agreed with him had been quoted, 
because among the advocates of this measure there 
were many of the warmest supporters of the obser- 
vince of Sunday as a Hay of test. For a long time 
he had hesitated, because he feared lest Sunday 
play should lead to Sunday work, but he found 


there was no reality in that apprehension. There 
was in London a creat deal of Sunday play and 
they did not like it, and there was a good deal of 


Sunday work. If the Government were to accede 
to this motion, the Secretary tothe Treasury would 
be very rightly asked to incur some expense in pro- 
viding assistance, so that the employés at those in - 
stitutions should have one day of rest in the week. 
As to the opening of public-houses and places of re- 
freshment as a consetjuence of the opening of 
museums, it must be recollected that the people 
who would go to them now went some- 
where else, and had to secure refreshment 
in some way. It had been asked to what all this 
would tend—would they not think it advisable to 
do everything oh Sunday they did on Saturday? 
Why should they not go to races on Sunday 
as well as on Saturday? He thought there was a 
way in which that might be met. Let them ask 
themselves not what they thought it right to do on 
Saturday, but what\they thought it right to do on 
Sunday. If they thought it wrong to go and look 
at pictures on Sunday and take their family with 
them, undoubtedly they would vote against this 
motion. But if the enormous majority of them did 
not think that wrong, why should they prevent 
their fellow-countrymen from making use of those 
institutions which, he repeated, belonged to them ? 
The real limit in those matters was not to let legis- 
lation go beyond its own proper rece Directly 
they attempted to impose on what were called the 


humbler classes of the community restrictive mea - 


atires sttonget than they thought it desirable to ob- 
serve themselves and to prevent them from doing 
anything which they did not think it wrong for 
themselves or their families to do, he believed the 
would be getting into exceptional courses whieh 
would endanger the authority of the law. (Hear, 
hear.) He should support the resolution of his 
hon friend. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BLAKE begged to state that he had gone to 
Trafalgar-equare to see what was called the great 
open-air demonstration in favour of this motion, 
but he had great difficulty in finding in what part 
of the square the meeting was held. He asked an 
inspector of police, who was a better judge of num- 
bers than he could pretend to be, and he was assured 
that not more than 250 were present. (Hear, hear.) 
There could be no doubt that the overwhelmin 
majority of petitions presented to the House h 
been against the resolution. He would give his 
vote most conscientiously against it. 

The House divided, and the numbers were :— 

For Mr. Taylor's resolution 


Against 229 
Majority we a . 142 
Amongst the members who supported Mr. Taylor 
were Messrs. John Bright, J . Bright, W. O. 


Brocklehurst, J. Chamberlain, J. Cowen, L. L. 
Dillwyn, H. Fawcett, I. Fletcher, W. E. Forster, 
G. Goschen, T. Hankey, E. A. Leatham, A. Mac- 
donald, G. O. Morgan, R. N. Philips, T. B. Potter, 
W. Rathbone, G. H. Whalley, B. Whitworth, and 
Lord R. Churchill, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Sir C. 
Dilke, Lord A. Russell, Sir R. Wallace, and a 
number of Irish members. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 
ARRIVAL OF THE CZAR. 


The Czar arrived at Plojesti, in Roumania (the 
headquarters of the Grand Duke Nickolas), on June 
6, attended by a grand suite, and will, it is 
believed, remain there for some weeks after the army 
has crossed the Danube, a movement now expected 
about the middle of the month. The most exten- 
sive and elaborate precautions have heen taken to 
protect him from assassins, the Russian secret 

lice having been sent forward in hundreds. The 

mperor is said to look exceedingly well. Prince 
Gortschakoff accompanies the Czar, but is said to 
look aged and in ill-health ; he feels acutely the loss 
of his accustomed holiday, and the serious work 
that the war, with its endless diplomatic conse- 
quences, throws upon his shoulders, At the grand 
8 at the railway station there were present 
the Austrian, French, American, Danish, and Swedish 
military attachés of the embassies. A Bulgarian depa - 
tation presented an address, in which they thank him 
for having taken into his hands the destiny of their 
nation and country, thereby fultilling the tradi- 
tional hopes of the Bulyarians, who have never lost 
their faith that their Russian brethren would 
sooner or later deliver them from an odious bon- 
dage. On this subject the Times special co n- 
dent sage: —“ A train arrived, bringing from 
Galatz, Ibralia, and various stations Along the 
Danube 100 representatives of ‘Young Bulgaria,’ 


| well dressed, generally in black clothes, and all in- 
telligent, well-educated young men, who care more 
for their personal liberty and the honour of their 
families t for political or economical niceties. 
They have come to welcome the advent of a de- 
liverer.” In the Bulgarian camp there may be about 
4,000 soldiers, including many boys scarcely in 
their teens. 

Prince Charles arrived at Plojesti on Thursday, 
and was received at the railway-station by the son 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas. On reaching the Im- 
ds residence he was greeted by the Czar. His 

ajesty and Prince Charles, on horseback, wit- 
nessed a march · past of some companies of a Russian 
corps d’élite, and subsequently had a conference, 
after which the Emperor gave an audience to Baron 
Stuart, the Russian diplomatic agent in Roumania. 
In the afternoon a number of foreign officers were 
presented to His Majesty. 

The Emperor arrived on Friday at Bucharest ; 
his reception is thus described by the correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ The streets were deco- 
rated with flags, Venetian masts, evergreens, and 
flowers; whilst there were brilliant displays of 
hearthrugs hung from window-sills. Prince Charles’s 
stables produced areally splendid show of equipages 
and horses, and the bodyguard turned out magni- 
ficently. The Emperor sat on the right of the 
Princess Elizabeth, his two sons facing him, ina 
State carriags, with four postillions in the State 
livery of the House of Hohenzollern. The Czare- 
witch looked somewhat pale, but the Czar unusually 
well and cheerful. In the next catriage were 
the Grand Dukes Nicholas aad Constantine, with 
Prince Charles on the back seat. Then came Prince 
Gortschakoff and M. Bratiano, followed by Count 
Adlerberg and M. Cognalniceano and an enormous 
suite. As the Czar passed the Jockey Club the 

ladies showered down bouquets upon him, one of 
which was smilingly and deftly caught by the Czar, 
who bowed repeatedly as he passed along. All 
the members of the Imperial family and the great 
officers of the Housebold and State were en grande 
tenue, but wearing white forage caps. I have not 
seen the Czar in such high spirits for years. The 
streets were thronged, and every one was in holiday 
attire, but there was no cheering worth speaking 
of.” The Times correspondent also says that the 
Emperor appeared in good spirits, and adds that 
His Majesty was bowing and smiling at all the fair 
women who lined the windows and balconies in the 
streets through which he passed. 


PREPARATIONS FOR CROSSING THE DANUBE, 


The Russian army is now in position, and only 
waiting for the Danube to fall low enough to 
make a crossing practicable, but the river is ‘still 
high. The Turks at Rustchuk and Widdin, who 
watch the heights of the Danube as closely as the 
Russians, believe that the latter mean to cross. 
They know that boats, pontoons, and all kinds of 
materials for bridges have been collected at several 

laces on the river, and that whole armies are 
ying concealed in the rear of those places ready to 
advance rapidly to the banks of the river and pass 
over at once. The Russians rely on their supe- 
riority in heavy artillery to protect the passage, 
and upon their engineer corps to throw up en- 
trenchments which will protect the troops when 
on the other side until a large force has passed 
over. 

A French military paper has reason to believe, 
from private information which it has received, that 
on the right, the 9th and 10th corps are assembled 
between Turnu-Magurelli and Zimnitza. In rear, 
the 8th and 12th corps are echelonned along the 
railway from Bucharest to Giurgevc. The 7th and 
llth corps are said to be concentrated between 
Oltenitza and Kalarash, while the 4th, 13th, and 
14th corps, forming the left wing, occupy the line 
of the Danube to the north of the Dobrudscha and 
the shores of the Black Sea from Akermann to 
Sebastopol. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times has the 
following remarks on the same subject :— 

In spite of the secresy which bas naturally been 
enforced with regard to the movements of the Russian 
troops, and in spite of the constant changes made in 
their position, it seems pretty certain that the better 
part of four-corps d’armée bave been gradually concen- 
trated in the country between the River Alutaand Vede 
—that is, opposite Sistova and Nicopoli—while the other 
four corps, which are gradually coming down, are still 
very much scattered about along the line from Giurgevo 
aud Oltenitsa to Ibraila, Galatz, and Reni, with a 
tendency, however, to concentrate about the middle 
of that i. line—namely, between Karaxal and Hir- 
sova, where the long island of Balta extends. From 
these dispositions it would appear that the points for 
crossing will be chosen east and west of the Turkish 
quadrilateral, and that while the eastern column kee 
in check the Turkish forces massed in and about the 
fortresses, the western will act as the field army proper, 
operating nst the flank or rear of the Turkish posi- 
tion. The line chosen for the operation of the western 
column is a most advantageous ene, for along it lie 
some fair roads over the Balkans—one from Pleyna to 
Sofia, and the other from Sistova, over the Sifka pass, 
towards Philippopolis ; but there are likewise fair trans- 
verse roads to Gomanbanar and Shumla, Widdin, in- 
deed, has to be left on the right flank, but, with the 
whole Roumanian army facing it and the beavy guos 
at Kalafat, the riek of Osman Pasha detaching a con- 


much to be ap Besides, for the Russians 
to advance in that direction has the advautage 
of leading their army directly, as it were, in 
among the Bulgarians. While in the eastern 

ion of Bulgaria the Mahomedan is decidedly 
the prevalent elemeut, from Rustchuk and Osmanbazar 
the population becomes more scarce, and the pure Bul- 
garian element gains more and more the upper hand, 
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siderable force to threaten an advaucing column is not 


The Russians, therefore, provided, of course, they are 
not stopped by a Turkish field army, may there at once 
begin the work of administrative organisation, for which 
they are taking with them all the necessary apparatus. 
The Bulgarian legion, too, may serve as the nucleus of 
a native gendarmerie, which could be easily expanded 
into a small native army. Ner must it be imagined 
that it would be so very difficult to feed and maintain 
an army in that country, for all west of Tirnova is a 
thriving district, exporting its superflnous produce by 
the Danube. Lying remote from the Turkish fortresses 
also, it could not be exhauste i like the country nearer 
them; and when the Danube navigation was closed, 
hundreds of shiploads of grain were waiting at Lompa- 
lanka and other places to be taken upstream, Besides, 
the country is unusually rich in cattle and sheep, hides 
and tallow forming another not able article of export. 

The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at 
Sulina has telegraphed particulars of the recent in- 
effectual attempt of the Russians to destroy the. 
Turkish ironclads at that place with torpedoes. 
Acting upon directions given by Hobart Pasha, the 
Turkish vessels were surrounded by guard boats 
connected with a chain, which was struck by one 
of six Russian torpedo steam-launches, composing 
the attack. This boat succeeded in launching a 
5 ge which exploded against the foremost iron- 
clad, without, however, doing her any great harm ; 
but, the alarm having been given by the circle of 
boats, the Turks opened a heavy fire on the Russian 
steam launches, three of which they destroyed. 
The success of the means employed is considered to 
have demonstrated the possibility of protecting 
ships at night against torpedoes. With the excep- 
tion of six men taken prisoners, all the Russians 
belonging to the vessels sunk were, it is stated, 
drowned. 

Two Turkish monitors, which had been pre- 
vented from ascending the Danube by the torpedoes 
placed off Hirsova, succeeded on Friday morning 
in extricating themselves from their position and in 
reaching Tchernavoda, the terminus of the Kus- 
tendje 233 

THE WAR IN ASIA. 

The special, correspondent of the Standard with 
the Turkish army in Asia telegraphs the followi 
despatch, dated from near Zevin, Thursday :—‘‘ 
send this from the headquarters of the Turkish 
army near Zevin, between Soghanli-Dagh and 
Araxes Ridge. The condition of the Turkish army 
has improved, and for some days hopes bave been 
entertained that we can assume the offensive. The 
three Russian corps coming from Ardahan, Kars, 
and Bayazid are separated by impassable moun- 
tains, but Mukhtar Pasha has assembled forty- 
nine battalions and thirty cannon near the banks of 
the Araxes. Even in case of partial defeat, the 
Nr across the Deve mountains can be success - 

ully defended... The remainder of the Circassian 
force has returned to Erzeroum, where a Polish 
legion has arrived,”’ 

According to the last news from Erzeroum, the 
Russians are advancing.. A battle is considered at 
Constantinople immiaent.. A bulletin of Mukhtar 
Pasha, dated the 6th inst., states that the Russians 
who occupied Olti have withdrawn towards Penek. 

The Mohammedan aud other inhabitants of 
Armenia are everywhere accepting Russian govern. 
ment as greatly improving their position, The 
chiefs and elders of the Kurds of Khatour have 
given in their submission to General Tergukasoff, 
and Russian officials have been appointed to admi- 
nister their territory. 3 : 
The Grand Duke Michael reported on Sunday 
that the Terek district of the Caucasus, lately the 
scene of insurrection, is now tranquil, and that the 
important district of Daghestan, the native country 
of Schamyl, and the scene of his exploits, is equally 
so. The people of Daghestan were the last to 
bow to the power of Russia, but they have taken no 
part in the recent movements. against the Imperial 
Government. 7 

Little has been heard of late of the Turkish in- 
vasion of the Caucasus; but now in telegrams from 
Constantinople it is stated that Fazli Pasha has 
informed the Government that he cannot advance 
without receiving large reinforcements, and these, 
it appears, are not forthcoming. In the Turkish 
capital it is already acknowledged that the campaign 
in Abhasia is a mistake. 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

A Paris correspondent of the Times writes: 
‘‘On Tuesday Count Schouvaloff arrived in Berlin, 
and left again on Thursday for London. The com- 
munication of which he is known to be the bearer 
will be almost immediately in the hands of the 
British Cabinet. It is not a Note in the diplomatic 
sense of the word, nor is it an answer to the Eng- 
lish Note, but it is a letter from Prince Gortscha- 
koff in reply to the letter of Lord Derby which 
Count Schouvaloff took with him to St. Petersburg. 
In this letter Lord Derby drew the attention of 
Russia to the various points where English inte- 
rests would be affected if Russian action extended 
so far. They were mentioned by Mr. Cross in his 
speech, and are the Suez Canal and Egypt, Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles, and the Persian 
Gulf. The letter of Prince Gortschakoff succes- 
sively takes up these five points, and explains that 
Russia does not mean to interfere with any one of 
them. As regards the Suez Canal, its great inter- 
national and commercial importance is acknow- 
ledged by Prinve Gortschakoff, and the most posi- 
tive assurance is ziven that Russia does not intend 
iu any way to touch it. As to Egypt, Russia, 
ind thinks herself entitled as a matter of right 
to carry war thither, as forming part of Turkish 
territory, but explains that, in — of fact, Egypt 
lying so far from tho range of her military opera- 
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tions, any action in that direction has never been | 
even taken into consideration. This is even more 
the case as regards the Persian Gulf, which lies 
entirely remote from her present field of operations. 
With respect to the Dardanelles, Russia thinks 
that so important a maritime —— forming the 
connecting link between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, must always be regulated by inter- 
national agreement, and not by one or another 
Power alone, As for Constantinople, she disclaims 
any intention of acquiring it for herself, though at 
the same time she could not consent to its posses- 
sion by any other Christian 2 As regards 
any temporary occupation of that place which may 
become necessary and ensue in the course of the 
Russian military achievements the communication 
is silent. The prince's letter goes on to say that 
Russia has remained true to her programme, and is 
aiming only at improving the condition of the 
Christians in Turkey. 
RUSSIAN POLICY. 


It is stated in official circles at St. Petersburg 
that the Russian Ambassadors in London, Vienna, 
and Berlin have returned to their posts without 
having received instructions to enter into any 
special negotiations. On the other hand, by inter- 
course with their own Government, they have been 
placed in a position to represent with great exact- 
ness to the Governments to which they are ac- 
credited-the views which prevailed here since the 
outbreak of the war. They will, moreover, be in a 
position to disseminate the reassuring conviction 
that Russia does not aim at a political transforma- 
tion of the map of the East, but that Russia’s aims, 
on the contrary, remain the same as heretofore— 
namely, to protect the Christians in the East, and 
to obtain for them by means of political guarantees 
those concessions which were declared by the 
European Powers in two Conferences to be urgently 
required, It is further declared that, as far as 
Russia is concerned, the entrance of revolutionary 
insurrections into the war will be opposed. The 
Russian Government will also endeavour to prevent 
the participation of vassal and neighbouring States, 
as it has succeeded up to the present by earnest- 
ness and determination in avoiding the recom- 
mencement of the Servo-Turkish war. Nothing is 
further removed from the intentions of the Russian 
Government than to cause fresh European compli- 
cations. Russia has not changed her purposes 
since the Conferences, Although she has been 
forced into the war her efforts will be employed in 
the same direction as formerly, and will be pursued 
with energy. For the eventual solution, however, 
the co-operation of the other Powers remains by no 
means excluded. Nothing is stated here about a 
conference of ambassadors at the head-quarters on 
the Danube, but it is not improbable that the 
Emperor will, at receptions, take the opportunity 
— give expression to his unaltered personal inten- 

ions, 
ENGLAND AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Some official Correspondence has been published 
relative to a proposal made by M. de Lesseps for 
an international engagement to ‘‘neutralise” the 
Suez Canal—if we may apply that not entirely 
appropriate term to the state of things which the 
engagement would create in the Egyptian water- 
way. M. de Lesseps suggested to ery Derby 
that the European Governments should join in an 
agreement ‘‘to maintain the same liberty” of 
passage which has been enjoyed since the construc- 
tion of the Canal to all national or commercial 
vessels, whatever may be their flag, and without 
any exception, it being understood that national 
ships will be subject to the measures which the 
territorial authority may take to prevent ships in 
transit from disembarking on Egyptian er 
any 8 or munitions of war.” The Englis 
Cabinet have carefully considered” this pro- 
posal, and have been unable to adopt it. They 
have ‘‘come to the conclusion that the scheme 
proposed in it for the neutralisation of the Suez 
Canal is open to so many objections of a political 
character that they could not undertake to recom- 
mend it for the acceptance of the Porte and the 
Powers.” But being ‘‘deeply sensible of the im- 
portance to Great Britain and other neutral Powers 
of preventing the canal from being blocked up by 
either of the belligerents in the present war,” Her 
Majesty’s Government has ‘‘intimated to the 
Russian Ambassador that an attempt to blockade 
or otherwise to interfere with the canal or its ap- 
proaches would be regarded by Her Majesty’s 
Government as a menace to India and as a grave 
injury to the commerce of the world.” They add 
that on both these grounds any such step—which 
Her Majesty's Government hope and fully believe 
there is no intention on the part of either bellige- 
rent to take—would be incompatible with the 
maintenance by Her Majesty’s Government of an 
attitude of passive neutrality.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The contingent of Egyptian troops for the Porte, | 


6,000 men, under the command of Prince Hassan, 
sailed from Alexandria on Monday evening, escorted 
by four. Turkish men-of-war. 

A correspondent of the 7'imes at Schumla writes: 
—‘*T bave over and over again heard it said tbat 
there are hundreds of our countrymen in the 
Turkish army. It is my duty to state that in the 
army of the Danube there is exactly one. Mr. 

rime, a young gentleman of considerable fortune, 
has the honour to hold a commission as captain in 
the Sultan's service. Several are at Constantinople 
seeking commissions, and among them is Lord 
Maidstone, who in his ardour for military occupa- 


tion proposes to leave his bride at Therapia while | 
he is away in the tented field.” 

The Porte having finally rejected the demands of 
the Cretan Assembly, the Christian population of 
the island is now firmly resolved to defend its 
rights by force of arms, and a general rising is 
expected. The partial insurrectionary movements 
in Epirus and Thessaly are assuming a more decided 
character. 

The Imperial ukase issued by the Czar before 
leaving St. Petersburg calls out another contingent 
of recruits throughout the Empire. This measure 
will furnigh 218,000 men, being the largest number 
hitherto mobilised. 

On Saturday. the Turkish Chamber of Deputies 
voted the first reading of a proposal of the Finan- 
cial Committee for the issue of a forced loan of five 
millions in Turkish caimés, and bearing interest at 
10 per cent. All taxpayers, proprietors, merchants, 
and public functionaries will be required to contri- 
bute to this loan. The debate in the Chamber was 
of a stormy character. : 

The Scheriff of Mecca is reported to have placed 
the Sacred Treasury, valued at two millions sterling, 
at the disposal of the Sultan. 

Prince Milan makes no secret of his desire to 
resume hostilites against the Porte as soon as he 
gets the mot d’ordrv from Russia to do so. He has 
warned the staff of his army that their services 
will soon be required. But Russia has decided not 
to give the word. It is decisively settled that 
Prince Milan will visit the Emperor Alexander on 
Thursday. 

A telegram from Berne announces that the 
Powers which signed the Geneva Convention have 
agreed that Turkey may substitute the Crescent 
for the Red Cross on all hospitals, ambulances, &c. 
Russia, however, stipulates that Turkey shali pro- 
mise to respect the Red Cross, 


A Christian doctor, who deserted from Trebinje 
(near Montenegro), gives a gloomy account of the 
condition of the Turkish army. He says that 2400 
have died at Trebinje since the campaign began, 
that city being made the hospital depot of the army 
now concentrated at Gatschko, which consists of 
thirty-six battalions of 300 to 400 each; but of 
these at least half are ailing, suffering chiefly from 
scurvy, dysentery and diarrhea being also Very 
prevalent, and the supplies of proper food being 
extremely limited. The physicians and surgeons, 
subject to the fanatical outbreaks of the Mussul- 
mans, are continually menaced, often insulted, and 
never paid, so that their number—never sufficient 
—is continually decreasing by enforced desertion, 
Three thousand sick are reported at Mostar. 


The Roumanians are again engaged in murdering 
and pillaging the Jews. It is stated that at Doro- 
goie, in the extreme north of Moldavia, on Sunday, 
the houses of 150 Jewish families were pillaged by 
a mob under the leadership of a landowner. Eleven 
persons were killed and twenty-four wounded by 
the Moldavians, who also 8 their hatred of 
the Israelites by robbing them of their worldly 
possessions to the tune of 90,000 ducats. 

The Russian Golos announces that a loan of 
200,000,000 roubles, at 5 per cent., to be opened 
through the State Bank, is under consideration, 
The bonds are to be of fifty roubles each, and will 
bear the name of Uriental Stock. 

A telegram from Bucharest says—‘‘ An army of 
contractors has gathered from all Europe, and 
there are 320 newspaper correspondents in Rou- 
mania. 

A telegram from Athens says that Greece is now 
politically united as she never was before. The 
names of Coumoundovros, Deligeorgis, and Zaimis, 
serving together as friends, are enough to take one’s 
breath away. Military and financial measures of 
great importance are expected to follow.” Greece 
ia not, however, prepared to act in a military sense, 
and will wait till the Russians have crossed the 
Danube. It is stated to be untrue that the Porte 
has demanded an explanation of the present move- 
ment for arming in Greece. 


There are grounds for fear among the Turks of a 
Bulgarian insurrection, The news of the capture 
of Ardahan was received in the Bulgarian quarter 
with cries of Long live the Czar.” Eight hun- 
dred Circassians are reported to have been sent to 
Tatar Bazardjik to be distributed among the Bul- 


arian villages, in order to repress any attempt at 
insurrection. | 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


HosrrraL ARRANGEMENTS AT ScuuMLA.—I wish 
I could speak as favourably of the hospital arrange- 
ments. They are simply abominable. It is a mis- 
nomer to call the rough and unready preparations 
for mitigating the enormous amount of human 
suffering which is coming arrangements.“ The 
Turkish doctors—I hope they will excuse me for 
saying it—are, medically speaking, nowhere. Their 
existence among a race of fatalists is almost an 
anachronism, and they are extremely self-sufficient 
and jealous of rivals. Allah help the poor sick and 
wounded Turks when their hour of trial comes. 
There are two English doctors, who are nominally 
in charge of the ambulances, but they are for ever 
being intrigued against and baffled in their great 
exertions to introduce something like system. If 
your space were unlimited, the most grotesyue 
instances could be given of the maladroitness of 
these men. At Rustchuk the other day I was 
asked to witness an operation performed by Dr. 
Cruickshank, who is in charge there, aud greatly 
respected by the Turks. A poor fellow had 
received a eplinte from a shell in the hand some- 
where near Ibraila, and the Turkish doctors tied a 


bit of ordinary string just above the wrist, packed 
him off with others in a jolting, springless wagon to 
the hospital at Rustchuk—say about the distahte 
from Birmingham to London. When he arrived, 
another Turkish doctor tied another piece of string 
just above his elbow, when fortunately Dr. 
Cruikshank saw the man, and without a minute’s 
delay he, on his own responsibility, which is a heavy 
one—for the Turks have a special horror of mutila- 
tion—took the arm clean out of the socket. It was 
gangrened all the way up. The poor fellow is now 
doing well. One instance of the poverty of the 
surgical provision here must suffice, Its publica: 
tion will, I trust, incite some people to help us. 
The quantity of chloroform issued to the ambulance 
is just enough to provide for four operations to every 
9,000 men.— Letter in Times. 


Tux Biown-up Turkish Monrror.—We have 
at length a full and authentic account of the 
destruction of the Turkish monitor Which was 
recently blown up by torpedoes at Matchin. It is 
an interesting and instructive narrative. The facts 
were obtained by a correspondent of the Daily News 
from the two officers who had charge of the Rus- 
sian torpedo launches, and we may therefore assume 
that there is very little to be added except details 
of a purely technical nature to the information we 
now possess, The Russian expedition against the 
Turkish ship consisted of four launches, two of 
which were to make the attack, and the two others 
to hold themselves in readiness to render assistance 
to their consorts in case of accident. The night 
chosen for the adventure was dark and rainy, and 
the two attacking launches got close up to the 
monitor before the Turkish sentries were disturbed 
by the dull throbbing noise of the boats’ engines. 
The Russians were challenged, but they pushed on 
under a confused fire from the Turks. To the 
Inunch commanded by Lieutenant Dubasoff was 
entrusted the duty of making the first ch 
This was gallantly done. Dubasoff ran under 
the bow of the monitor, and in an instant puta 
torpedo in position. The torpedo, it may be ex: 
plained, was attached to a long spar, the gear vf 
which was so arranged that the explosive could 
be detached at any moment. The work seems 
to have been accomplished without a bitch. 
A chain fastened to the torpedo was thrown round 
a cable that was hanging from the bow of 
the ship ; the mine was then dropped from the spar, 
and the current of the river carried it against the 
bottom of the monitor. The torpedo was connected 
with the boat by a fine electric wirt, and when all 
had been arranged the launch steamed back again 
about 100 yards, when the wire was applied to the 
battery. There was an instantaneous explosion ; but 
the ship, although observed to be sinking, appeared to 
be going down very slowly. The second launch 
was therefore ordered to complete the work. 
Slipping in under the monitor’s stern, Lieutenant 
Shestakoff repeated the exploit of his comrade. A 
second and still more terrible explosion followed, 
and the Turkish ship disappeared. All this was 
accomplished without any loss to the Russians. The 
boats were provided with yl pe iron awnings 
running from bow to stern, and not à man was, 
exposed to the enemy’s fusillade except the two 
steersmen. In] pointing the lesson of this important 
incident, the Daily News correspondent lays stress 
upon the fact that the Turks apparently were not 
taken by surprise.” They bad as much warning as 
aman-of-war couldexpect under the circumstances,” 
and it does not appear that even good sailors 
— — such circumstances could have done any 

tter. 


ENGLAND GIVEN UP BY THE TURKS.—The Con · 
stantinople correspondent of the Pull Mall Gazette 
writes: Mr. Layard’s position is becoming daily 
more arduous and painful, as disappoint- 
ment turns to distrust and antipathy the joyful 
confidence which greeted him on his arrival as 3 
friend and deliverer. Communities who were, in a 
moral sense, at our feet a year ago, now ask, 
‘What does your policy mean? you quarrel with 
Russia, but your quarrelling is only a snarl; you 
desert the Turks, and you do nothing for the 
Christians ; you sedulously cultivate everybody’s 
ill-will without doing any good to yourself. Better 
have kept out of the business altogether than make 
yourself contemptible in the eyes of every one con- 
cerned,’ The answer of course is, ‘Our time is not 
come yet. Perhaps it may not come while the war 
lasts ; but if even we have nothing to do with war, 
we shall have a great deal to do with the when 
the time for making it arrives.’ Our Government 
ought to be aware that throughout Turkey works 
diligently and constantly a legion of Russian spies 
or agents, who are by no means confined to the 
Christian section of the population, but abound also 
among the Turkish higher classes. Their chief 
mission is to influence opinion in favour of Russia. 
Now the condition of mind in which the whole of 
Turkey (Mahomedans and Christians alike) now 
is with regard to England is particularly favourable 
to the labours of this numerous fraternity, and the 
current of opinion is drifting fast into the Russian 
groove. Disappointed in the expectations cherished 
with regard to England, a very black military 
outlook darkening the early future, a 12 
of privation, of stagnation, of doubt, an ril 
prepare the popular mind to accept anything that 
will bring relief. Russia is very hateful, no doubt: 
but Russia looks less black now the light has faded 
from England. ‘England has been over. loved; 
perhaps Kussia has been over-hated. Russia pays 
gloriously in Armenia and Roumania, and is as 
loving as a bridegroom. At least the knout will 


not be shown in the honeymoon, What would 
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Russia ask of us if we were to make peace with 
her? Batoum anda slice of Armenia ?—the sur- 
render of some of our ships? the opening of the 
Straits? an administrative autonomy in Bulgaria 
and a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive? The cession of Batoum and a bit of 
Armenia would hurt England more than it does us 
(and serve her right !), because it would give Russia 
the command of the valley of the Euphrates when- 
ever she wanted it. If we gave up some ships to 
Russia it would be no great harm; we have more 
than we want, and it would give us a pretext for 
getting rid of Hobart. As to the Straits, as far as 
our interests are concerned, they may as well be 
open as shut; in time of war we can always shut 
them, &c. This is the present drift of opinion in 
Turkey, and it looks bad for England's notion of 
holding aloof in the war and stepping in at the 
peace, You will wake up some fine morning and 
find that Russia and Turkey are at war no longer.“ 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE, 


M. Bonnet-Duverdier, the President of the Paris 
Municipal Council, was charged before the Tribunal 
of Correctional Police on Friday with having 
insulted Marshal MacMahon, the President of 
the French Republic, in a speech delivered 
at a meeting held at St. Denis. M. Bonnet- 
Duverdier wassentenced to fifteen months’ imprison- 
ment and 2,000 francs fine. It was alleged that in 
the course of his speech he made use of the follow- 
ing words :—‘‘Should the people not obtain the 
victory in the elections they would employ the 


| N remedy against traitors. He is said to 


ave accompanied these words by a gesture as 
though he were about to shoot. The accused did 
not, however, appear. The real trial will be on 
appeal. The Government was in hopes that the 
Municipal Council would make a noise about the 
arrest of M. Duverdier, but it was deceived ; the 
Council, like the rest of the Republican party, had 
resolved to follow the counsels of prudence and 
moderation given by M. Gambetta. 

The Défense, a Ministerial organ, says there is 
1 5 thing to be done with the present Chamber 
of Deputies, and that is to dissolve it. But before 
proceeding to the general elections, the Govern- 
ment must ‘‘cleanse universal suffrage” by 
„ destroying the Radical organisation, which hangs 
like a terror over the hustings, dispersing the 
Republican committees of the departments, shutting 
up masonic and other secret societies, and applying 
the laws vigorously against all calumniators.” 
When MM. de Broglie and De Fourtou have thus 
„got rid of those who so shamefully deceived uni- 
versal suffrage in 1876,” the country may be asked 
whether ‘‘it will have peace and order with the 
Marshal, or trouble at home and abroad with the 
Reds.” The Défense does ‘‘ not doubt the answer 
the country will make” ; neither does anybody else. 

A lecture upon Diderot, which was to have been 
given in Paris, has been prohibited by the Minister 
of the Interior. At the same time a private poli- 


‘tical meeting with reference to the pledges given 


by the Deputies of the Seine has been prohibited by 
the police. 

On Friday the Duc de Broglie received a Legiti- 
mist deputation, which urged that the Ministry 
should be remodelled in accordance with the views 
of the Royalist party. In replying, the duke stated 
that Marshal MacMahon no intention of asking 
for a prolongation of his powers. He would retain 
office until 1880, but did not propose to hold it 
beyond that time, and thereby shut out hopes which 
were justified by the constitution. This statement 
is said to have been confirmed by the Marshal him- 
self. There is no doubt that the Legitimists will 
support the Government in the Senate when the 
demand is made for a dissolution. 

There seems to be no probability of the 
Chambers being D for a second month. 

M. Gambetta has been received at Amiens by M. 
Goblet, the deputy mayor of the city. At a banquet 
he said that legal resistance was called for by the 
infatuated dukes who pretended to take possession 
of the nation. These dictators of a moment 
ignored the fact that every merchant and every 
tradesman felt that these pretended Conservatives 
were the authors of perpetual disorder. They 
imagined and devised social perils which did not 
exist, solely to avoid a. public discussion which 
must shortly come. France, in a few days, would 
let them know their mistake. The 363 deputies 
were indissolubly united to defend the law, the 
Constitution, and the will of France. If they 
dissolved, France would speak out, and his only 
fear was that she would speak too loudly. He 
te a toast to French opiaion, and to the 

publican party—that was to say, the patriotic 
party, with the nation under the wgzis of the 
Yepublic. 

Paris newspaper states that the French 
Government appears resolved to prohibit the pro- 
jected meeting of the three sections of the Left 
before the reassembling of the Chamber. It is 
stated that at the recent interview between the 
senators of the Extreme Right and Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, the latter entered into no engagement as to 
what would occur in 1880, when his term of office 


expires. 

. Victorien Sardou, the dramatic author, has 
been elected a member of the French Academy by 
nineteen votes, against seventeen obtained by the 
other candidate, the Duc d’Audiffret- Pasquier. 


A letter from Paris says :— 
Prince Orloff and General Cial ini have been iu- 


structed by their respective Governments to court 
to M. Thiers. Prince Hohenlohe's visits to him are 
more frequent than they were. The old statesman’s 
health is good ; but he suffers from neuralgia, which, 
when it attacks him, deprives him of sleep. He said 
yesterday that he will make a great sacrifice in heading 
the Opposition, and accepting the call of the country 
to rescue it from the hands of a clerical faction, There 
are works that he wants to finish, and which probably 
he would not be able to terminate if he returaed to the 
Presidency. He bas nothing to gain by office. Of 
wealth he has more than enough. He has a house 
made to fit him like a comfortable vesture ; time to 
visit exhibitions and picture sales, and to see his friends 
morning and evening. The Ambassadors of the Con- 
tinental Powers pay him the compliment of asxing his 
advice on questions of European interest. M. Thiers 
has also said that when he was last in power it was to 
evolve order from chaos. Uuless, in the event of a 
war, to which he does not look forward, he would, 
were he a second time President, lay himself out to 
acclimatise constitutional government. The political 
institutions of France are good. What they want is 
honest men to work them. He spoke very favourably 
of Gambetta, who in his mind has shown himself 
politic and patriotic. 

A Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
says: I see it stated that Marshal Mac Mahon and 
his private advisers, as distinct from the Ministry, 
are anxious to keep the Bonapartists at elbow’s 
length, but I am in a position to assert that the 
Marshal's Private Secretary, M. d’Harcourt, son of 
the French Ambassador in London, has frequent — 
I was going to say daily—interviews with General 
Fleury, who is now the trusted counsellor of the 
Prince Imperial.” 

The National Zeitung of Berlin bas published an 
article, entitled ‘‘The Senate and the Peace of 
Europe,” which is reproduced by almost all the 
French newspapers, and is exciting much comment. 
The article in ques ion is to the effect that the 
destiny of France and the tranquillity of Europe 
generally depend on the approaching vote of the 
Senate :— 

The Senate (it continues) ought properly speaking, to 
be the bulwark of the Constitution, whereas now 
people are attempting to turn it into a battering-ram 
for the annihilation of existing institutions. It is now 
being attempted by the vote of this body to veil in the 
past acts which have exciled the indignation of Europe, 
and to prepare in the future acts which would plunge 
France into the situation of Spain and Mexico, and 
which would threaten the peace of Europe. 

The article goes on to say that it is becoming 
day by day more clear that ‘‘ Ultramontanism in 
its most obvious andl bellicose aspect has determined 
to get the government into its hands.” Then, re- 
ferring to the recent speeches of the Pope and the 
Nuncios at Munivh and Brussels, it points out that 
the tendency of affairs is clear, and that the esta- 
blishment of an Ultramontane Government could 
not fail to alter the situation of France as regards 
her relations with theother Powers. The writer ends 
by expressing his inability to believe that the 
Senate can be blind to the enormous interests which 
depend upon its decision, but he says the men who 
have now pushed France so far into the path of 
adventure have assumed so great a * A we J 
that®ne can no longer attach any weight to their 
assurances that they will stop at such and such 
a point. The X/Xe Siécle characterises the article 
as being extremely grave, especially as the National 
Zeitung is the organ of Prince Bismarck, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


It was announced some days ago that the Pope 
had conferred the Grand Cross of the Order of Pius 
IX. on the President of the French Republic. The 
report was quite unfounded. 

Advices from the Transvaal state that the news 
continues to be satisfactory. The Dutch farmers 
and native-born inhabitants have petitioned the 
Queen expressing their loyalty, and asking Her 
Majesty to appoint Sir Theophilus Shepstone admi- 
nistrator. 

The Government of Washington have resolved 
to prosecute the perpetrators of the Mountain 
Meadow massacre until all those who participated 
in it have been punished. If the Mormons resist, 
which is hardly expected, Federal troops will be 
sent to enforce the decisions of the legal tribunals. 

In consequence of the Pope, in a recent speech, 
having likened} the German Emperor to Attilla, 
King of the Huns, the Munich municipal authori- 
ties have prohibited a procession in honour of Pius 
IX. A similar procession in the neighbourhood of 
Munich has been prohibited by the Bavarian 
Government. 

Seven steamers sailed from New York on Satur- 
day with full cargoes of breadstuffs and provisions 
for England. The quantity being exported is 80 
great that the regular steamers are insuftivient for 
the purpose, and an extra steamer, the Dirigo, is 
being sent by the White Star Line. The freight, 
of course, on all the upper lakes to the English 
Channel were advancing rapidly in consequence of 
the great demand for owing vessels, 

Prince BisMARcK.—A letter from Kissingen 
says that Prince Bismarck 1 to be in the en- 
joyment of perfect health, and that he leads a most 

patriarchal life. Not so patriarchal, however, but 
that he receives every day two councillors from the 
Foreign Office at Berlin, who arrive with formidable 
portfolios. What the Prince is about the writer 
cannot say ; but it appears that in talking over com- 
mercial questions with some manufacturers the 
Chancellor, a la Burleigh, made a most siguificant 
movement of the head. Unfortunately this move- 


ment is diversely interpreted. It was evoked in 


consequence of the hope being expressed that the 
war between Turkey and Russia would soon be 
brought to a close. 

THE Porz AND THE PILGRIMs.—Of pilgrims and 
deputations there seems to be no end at the 
Vatican, and it is little short of marvellous that 
the Pope should continue in “excellent health, 
and able to receive the crowds which wait upon 
him daily to offer their congratulations on his 
jubilee. On Thursday pilgrims were assembled in 
the Hall of Consistory from Ireland, Malta, Dal- 
matia, the Tyrol, and there were also numerous 
deputations from Catholic communities in other 
portions of the world, The Irish pilgrims were 
led by Cardinal Cullen and several of his suffra- 
gans. The offerings from Ireland and Irishmen 
amounted tc £14,000, and a number of valuable gifts. 
The pilgrims from Poland presented the Pope with 
150,000 francs,: and a number of gifts of considerable 
value and great beauty. An address was read by 
Cardinal Lodochowski, to which His Holiness, in 
reply, said that among the many pilgrimages he had 
received in these days this was one of the most 
acceptable to him on account of the grave difficulties 
they had surmounted to accomplish their desire, 
diffi :ulties caused by the persecution they had been 
subjected to for So many years. His Holiness stig - 
matised in forcible terms the policy Russia had 
employed against unhappy Poland, which he charac- 
terised as ferocious and without provocation. 

BELGIAN INDEPENDENCE AND THE PAPACcy.-- 
The Brussels correspondent of the Pall Mal/ Gazette 
writes :—‘‘ At the tes given by the town of Liége 
in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Conservatory of Music there, 
the King said, in reply to an address from M. 
Frére-Orban, in the name of the representatives of 
the srrondissements of Liége in the Chamber, that 
Belgium is at this moment in a very difficult situa- 
tion. The treaties which guaranteed the eyuili- 
brium of Europe have been successively torn up. 
Belgium must in these grave circumstances affirm 
more energetically than ever her independence and 
nationality. Great sacrifices have already been 
made in the interest of the national defence, but 
the Government will be obliged soon to demand 
new credits from the Legislature to assure the 
defence of the country. The King said finally, in 
special reference to M. Frére-Orban, that in 
such questions the chief of the Opposi- 
tion forms in some sort part of the Govern- 
ment. In next day’s sitting of the Chamber 
M. Frére-Orban addressed to the Govern- 
ment an interpellation relative to the speech of the 
Papal Nuncio to the Belgian ex-Papal Zouaves. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs read in reply a note 
declaring that the Nuncio had not authorised any- 
body to reproduce his words, which had not the 
meaning or bearing attributed to them, and that 
he neither provoked nor had the intention to pro- 
voke the taking up of arms. The Nuncio gave 
therefore an absolute denial to the Ultramontane 
journals whose reporters had taken down his speech. 
‘The Chamber , in consequence of the expla- 
nations and declarations of the Government, to the 
order of the day,’ was the motion adopted, after a 
long discussion, by 108 votes against 6 abstentions. 
The Ultramontane demonstrations were therefore 
condemned both by the Chamber and the Govern- 
ment. A great popular demonstration to protest 
against the Ultramontane manifestations took place 
before the Italian Legation at Brussels, amid the 
cries of Vive l'Italie. 


Epitome of Reb. 


— 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
and attended by the lords and ladies of the Court, 
is expected to leave Balmoral in the course of next 
week and return to Windsor Castle. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales left Marl- 
borough House on Monday for East Hampstead - 
park, near Bracknell, where they}will entertain a 
distinguished party for the Ascot races. 

The Prince of Wales held a Levée on behalf of 
Her Majesty on Wednesday afternoon at St. 
James’s Palace. In the diplomatic circle, General 
Grant and his son were presented by the United 
States Minister, and Syud Yakoob Khan Turab, 
the Kashgar envoy, by Lord owe 5 The 
number of presentations was about 400. The same 
morning the Prince of Wales with the Princess 
arrived at Marlborough House from Paris. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday, at 
which all the Ministers were present. 

Lord Odo Russell, the British Ambassador at 
Berlin, has arrived at Balmoral on a visit to Her 
Majesty the Queen. 3 

Midhat Pasha was present in the House of Com- 
mons for some time dard the debate on the 
Women's Disabilities Bill on Wednesday. 

Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, Midbat Pasha, and 
Dr. Schliemann were guests of the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Company on Monday night. Referring to the 
Fastern Question, Lord Salisbury remarked, with 
regard to the anxiety felt on the subject of India, 
that there were no grounds for apprehension, an 
opinion with which Lord Derby coincided. f 

On taking his seat on the bench at the Mansion 
House Police - court on Saturday, the Lord Mayor 
was informed that there were no charges or sum- 
monses to be heard, and, in accordance with custom, 
was presented with a pair of white gloves. 

A frightful accident occurred at Bath on Wed- 


nesday. An excursion-train from the Weymouth 
| district had brought 900 visitors to the Bath and 
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West of England Agricultural Show, many of whom 
took the road from the station across a narrow sus- 
pension bridge over the Avon. The toll-house was 
at the further end, and when some 200 people were 
on the bridge, it is said that the refusal of one per- 
son to pay the halfpenny toll caused a delay and a 
block. The weight of the people bieke the bridge, 
and all were precipitated into the river, a distance 
of forty feet, and where the river is ten feet deep. 
By the latest accounts eight were killed on the spot, 
about fifty were carried to the hospital, and many 
others to private houses, some being very seriously 
injured. There are still thirty-four sufferers in the 
hospital. They are going on favourably, with the 
exception of a Mr. Millborne, whose leg was ampu- 
tated, and whose life is now despaired of. On 
Saturday a number of men were engaged with the 
aid of eranes in clearing the river of the wreck of 
the bridge, which Colonel Yolland is anxious 
minutely to inspect. 

Professor Goldwin Smith and Mr. J. H. Stoddart, 
editor of the Glasgow Herald, have been elected 
members of the Reform Club, under the rule which 
enables the political committee to select once a 
year from the candidates’ book two gentlemen who 
have rendered serv:ces to the Liberal cause. 

A meeting of the Home-Rule members of the 
House of Commons was convened for last Thursday 
to consider the alleged obstructive policy of Messrs. 
Parnell and Biggar; but an adjournment took 
place until rext Saturday without any business 
being transacted, in consequence of the desire of 
hon. members to be present at the debate on the 
Prisons Bill. ) 

Mr. Mitchell Henry, M.P., has addressed a 
letter to the Freeman complaining of non-atten- 
dance of the Irish members on Tuesday night, 
when The Financial Grievances of Ireland“ were 
under consideration. A special whip had been 
issued, and the duty of being present was urged on 
the party ‘‘to prevent the Irish cause from being 
made ridiculous by proclaiming to the English 
people that apparently we do not believe in our 
own case.” He remarks that attention has been 
called in the English papers that more Scotch 
members voted against the resolution than Irieh 
members for it, and that the House would have 
been counted out but for the Treasury Bench. 


In consequence of the continued illness of Lord 
Justice Amphlett, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Q.C., has been appointed royal commissioner to go 
as one of the judges of assize on the South-Kastern 
Circuit. 

General Grant visited the agricultural show at 
Bath on Friday, and received an address from the 
mayor and co 2 rege ge The general has accepted 
an invitation from a number of members of the 
Reform Club to attend a banquet which they pro- 

ose to give in his honour at the club. Next Mon- 
ay, June 18, is the day fixed, and Lord Granville 
will preside. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday 
received a deputation of gentlemen interested in the 
passing of the Colonial — Bill, and in reply 
to their representations w raid that he could 
not hold out any a ty = ae expectation of his 
being able to find a day for the discussion of the 
measure, particularly as it was one which the Go- 
vernment were unable to accept. 

The foundation-stone of a new Jewish synagogue 
was laid in St. Petersburg - place, Bayswater, on 
Thursday, by Mr. Leopold Rothschild. The build - 
ing is to cost 38,000/., of which 12,000/. has been 
already raised, and towards this further contribu: 
tions are promised. 

The death is announced, from consumption, of 
Mr. S. O. Beeton, the well-known publisher, at the 
age of forty-six. 

During two days last week the coroner (Mr. 
Aspinall) has held fifteen inquests at Liverpool, on 
the bodies of persons who have died either vio- 
lently or suddenly, and it transpired that in thirteen 
instances drink was directly connected with death. 

It is officially announced that the negotiations 
for the amalgamation of the Great Northern and 
Great Eastern Railway Companies are at an end, 
The Great Eastern board required that, as a six 

r cent. dividend had been assumed throughout 

y the Great Northern as the basis of their pro- 
posal of 8 per cent. Great Northern Stock for 
100/. Great Eastern Stock, a dividend at that rate 
on their proportion of ordinary stock should be 
assured to the Great Eastern shareholders for ten 
years from 1883. This proposal, the Great Northern 
directors state, they cannot advise their share 
holders to entertain, having from the outeet of 
vhe negotiations uniformly declined to treat upon 
the basis of a guarantee.” 

The result of a household canvass of the borough 

of Cambridge on the question of closing public- 
houses on Sunday has just been made known. Of 
6,876 voting papers delivered, 1,026 were returned 
unanswered, and 799 were not returned at all; 
2,135 were in favour of closing entirely on Sundays ; 
1,595 were in favour of no Sunday drinking on the 
premises, and of limiting the sale to an hour at 
noon and an hour in the evening; and 1,321 declared 
in favour of meg remaining as they are. 
_ A Radical Club and Association has been formed 
in Southwark, the objects of which will be to 
aftord the means of social intercourse, and generally 
to promote the political and intellectual improve- 
ment of its members; and to organise the Radical 
arty with a view to the election of men to Par- 
iament for their intelligence, — and political 
principles, irrespective of their social position, 

Mr. Charles Veasey, of Bridge House, Hunting- 
don, has been invited to come forward as a Liberal 


candidate for the representation of Huntingdonshire, 
Mr. Veasey was chairman of 
committee at the last election. 

The Board of Trade returns for the month of 
May present some features which favour the long- 


both exports and imports an increase is shown. The 
quantities of imports have been maintained in 
a remarkable manner throughout this prolonged 
period of depression. The declared value of articles 
imported last month is 34,647, 6821., which is nearly 
eighteen per cent. more than in May of last 
year, and even more than in May, 1875. The 
value of British exported articles in the same month 
was 17, 461, 1391, being pearly 24 per cent. more 
than in the corresponding month of last year, 
though lower than it was in May, 1875. With the 
single exception of cotton the importation of all 
the raw material’ of manufacture has increased, a 
sign that production takes place on a scale that is 
continually 8 enlarged. 

On Friday a largely attended meeting of repre - 
sentative workmen connected with various trades, 
temperance, and other organisations was held at 
Bristol for the purpose of forming an independent 

olitical organisation, under the title of The 
Bristol and District Working Men's Reform Asso- 
ciation,” upon a representative basis. 

It is stated that on the same day that the recent 
announcement appeared of the discontinuance of 
Saunders’ News Letter it passed into the hands 
of Mr. W. J. Burnside, and that it has been ever 
since published as usual. 

A suggestion has, it is said, been made to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral to lay out 
St Paul's churchyard, for the benefit of the public, 
with flowers and trees, as other City churchyards 
have been laid out. 

Mr. Jolin O’Keefe, M.P. for Dungarvan, died on 
Monday, in Dublin, in his fiftieth year. He was a 
magistrate of the county of Waterford, of which 
county he was high #heriff in 1863. He has repre- 
nos | Dungarvan as a Home Ruler since 
February, 1874. 

Mdle. Titiens continues to improve, and during 
the last day or two has been able to exchange her 
bed for the sofa. 

A largely-attended public meeting was held at 
Castlerea in the county of Roscommon on Monday, 
the High Sheriff presiding, for the Bm ose of 
ex N „r at the murder of Mr. Loung, 
J. P., within a short distance of his residenoe on the 
2od inst. The leading magistrates of the county 
attended. Resolutions were unanimously adopted 
expressing horror at the cowardly crime, indigna- 
tion at the stain cast on the whole county, and a 
determination to do everything possible to discover 
the 9 A resolution of sympathy with 
Mrs. Young and the family was also passed. 
subscription list was opened, and over £900 was at 


once subscribed as a reward fund. It was stated 
that Mr. Young was a most exemplary landlord, 
Miscellaneous. 
— — 


SchooLs FoR TRUANT CHILDREN. — On Thursday 
the Sheffield School Board discussed a report of a 
committee appointed to consider the best means of 
dealing with truant children with a view to bring 
them under the operation of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act. It was resolved to apply to the Home 
Secretary for permission to establish a truant 
school for Sheffield, under the provisions of the 
Industrial Schools Act, 1866, and the Elementary 
Education Act, 1876. 

Tue Lonpon School Boarp reassembled on 
Wednesday after the Whitguntide holidays. Sir 
Charles Reed stated that a letter had been received 
by Mr. F. Peek, from the secretary to the Crystal 
Palace Company, intimating the terms on which the 
directors would be dis to act with the board 
in the getting up of a ay the proceeds to be 
applied to scholarships. The matter was referred 
to the school management committee. The adjourned 
debate on Mr. Peek’s motion for the appointment 
of a committee to examine the fees charged in 
board schools was resumed, and resulted in the 
subject being referred to the school management 
committee. A statement respecting the operation 
of the penny banks established in connection with 
board schools in the Tower Hamlets was ordered to 
be forwarded to every member of the board and to 
the head teacher of each department of schools 
under the board. The question of lending libraries 
was also discussed, and the school committee were 
instructed to establish a lending library in every 
permanent board school as far as ible, at a cost 
to the board of not more than £16, 

Mr. Gotpwin Smita at Bricuton.— Under the 
auspices of the Brighton Liberal Association, Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith on Friday addressed a large 
audience at the Town Hall, Brighton, on The 
Political Situation.” After referring at length to 
the advance of Liberal principles on the Continent, 
as shown during the fast fifty years, Mr. Smith 
reviewed the causes which contributed to the 
Liberal defeat at the last election, observing 
that it was defeat, not of Liberal policy, 
but of the Liberal party, for whatever ad- 
vances had been made by the Liberals, the 
Tories, even with their overwhelming majority, did 
not venture to reverse them. With respect to the 
war in the East, he said it was acknowledged on 
every hand that the state of the Christians in 
Turkey called for reform, but instead of the English 
Government coming forward to offer their assistance 


in improving that condition, it compelled the op - 


Lord Douglas Gordon's | themsel 


cherished hopes of a revival of foreign trade, In 


‘the atrophic diseases of children.” Dr. 


pressed, whether they desired it or not, to throw 
ves into the arms of Russias A vote of 
thanks having been passed to Mr. Smith, the 
meeting terminated with three cheers for Mr. 
Gladstone, to whose suggestion at Birmingham for 
the Liberal party to secure further organisation 
allusion was made by several speakers. 
_ Wycuiirre CommMemoration.—On Monday even- 
ing, the 500th anniversary of the issue of three 
bulls from Rome against 1 Wycliffe, was cele- 
brated by a numerously attended public meeting in 
Exeter Hall, convened under the auspices of the 
British and Foreign Christian League and Syste- 
matic Beneficence Society. The Bishop of Meath 
(Lord Plunket), who 12 said Wycliffe was 
a reformer before the Reformers, a translator of the 
Bible before those to whom that title was ugually 
given, a statesman of great wisdom, varied learning, 
auntless courage, and true piety. The Rev. Dr. K. 
G. Cather, the secretary, in the course of a 
statement respecting the object of the meeti 
said he had heard Mr. John Bright, M.P., ae 
of Wycliffe. as the greatest man in English 
history.” The Rev. Canon Farrar, in moving 
the first resolution, paying homage to the merits 
of Wycliffe as a scholar, patriot, divine, statesman, 
and philanthropist, said they owed Wycliffe a debt 
of gratitude on three grounds —first, his repudiation 
of the doctrine of trans-substantiation at a time 
when it was held in its grossest and most material 
form; secondly, his rejection of sacerdotalism; and 
thirdly, his discouragement of auricular confession, 
He also connected the Caxton Celebration” with 
that commemoration. The Rev. Dr. Angus 
seconded the resolution, and it was adopted. On 
the motion of the Rev, Arthur Mureell, a resolution 
was afterwards passed declaring it to be desirable 
that public meetings, preceded by preparatory 
sermons on the same theme, should be held in the 
great centres of population throughout the kingdom. 


PROGRESS OF THE Tonic. SotrFA System.— 
Speaking at a meeting on behalf of the Buildio 
und of the Tonic Solfa College at the Roy 
Academy of Music on Friday evening, Dr. Stainer, 
organist of St. Paul’s, said that his attention was 
first called to the system some years ago by its 
success in training choir-boys. Some of his brother 
musicians thought that to advocate this system was 
to subvert all that was venerable in music, but in 
his opinion the advocate of the Tonic Solfa system 
subverted nothing, bui only encouraged the spread 
of musical knowledge. The system helped singers 
to sing in tune, and gave them certainty in tuki 
intervals, while it enabled them to read at si 
with great confidence. Mr. Brinley Richards said 
he was formerly one of the Philistines who ridiculed 
the system, but he had been led to change his 
opinion by wi ing its results among the choirs 
in Wales. The movement had his co sup 
from a social as well as a musical point of view; 
for every philanthropist must desire to provide 
healthful recreation the such as music 
supplied, Mr, Taylor said that a year or 
two since, in a scientific work, he nailed his colours 
to the mast of the moveable doh, and advocated 
the Tonic Solfa notation, As a scientist, he could 
assure them that the fact of the moveable doh 
lying at the basis of the laws of music Was as certain 
as any fact in the exact sciences, and this no man of 
science would venture to deny. The Rev. John 
Rodgers, vice-chairman of the London School Board, 
who presided, said that he attributed the recent 
improvement of school-singing a to the Tonio 
Solfa system. In his own parish school they had 
failed with the ordinary notation, but they had not 
long adopted the new system before the school was 
of singing. The Rev. E. P. Cachemaille, M.A., 
of Muswell-hill, described the advan of the 
system in ordinary parochial work, and Mr. A, J. 
Ellis, F. R. S., advocated it from a theoretical and 


scientific point of view. Mr. Curwen, of 
the college, made a statement, trae e it 
appeared that the teaching was self-su ing, and 


that money was only required for the building. 
About 1,200/. had been obtained, and the total cost 
of the building would be 9,000/. Mr. Godfrey 
Lushington said that the movement originated by 
Mr. Curwen had quite outgrown his power of 1 7 
port, and had become national. ap 

this college, which was to train music- ers for 
popular work, was therefore reasonable and just. 


ie 


Dr. DE Joxoan's Licut-Brown Cop Lives Ou.— 
ITs UNEQUALLED EFFICACY IN THE WASTING DISEASES 
OF CHILDREN.—Dr, G. Saunders, C. B., late Deputy- 
Inspector-General Army Hospi ent 
London Medical Mission, writes: —“ I have used 
de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil extensively among 
poor of St. Giles’s, and consider it a valuable remedy, 
especially in the Wasting Diseases of Children. 5 
Stavely King, Physician to the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital, writes :—*‘[ can very conscientiously testify 
to the superior qualities of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil. 1 have employed it with great advantage 
in cases of mesenteric and pulmonary tubercle, and in 
R. C. Croft 
author of Handbook for the Nursery,” writes: — 1 
have tried Dr. de Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil, 
and find that it contains all the properties which render 
the Oil so efficacious, I find, moreover, that many 
patients prefer it to the Pale Oils, and are able to 
retain it more 1 It is almost a fic in 
many of the diseases pecu 2 infancy and dhood, 


and I have seen marked bene ite use. 

Dr. de Jongh’s Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only 
in capsuled im half-pints 6d. ; 4. Od. ; 
quarts, 9s.; with his stamp and sigo and the 
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BOARD, &., IN LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURR’S | 


FIRST CLASS BOARDING-HOUSE. 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR'S 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 


Drawing and Dining 
various parts of London free of charge. Terms from 


Six Shillings per day. Dinner at Six o'clock. 


PRING HILL COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Friends and Sub- 
scribers to this institution will be held in the LIBRARY of 
the College on TuEspay, the 19th inst., at 12.30 p m. 


The Mayor of WOLVERHAMPTON will preside. 


MEMORIES OF DISRUPTION TIMES: 


Just published, foolecap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


A CHAPTER IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. ALEX. BEITH, D.D. 


Every page is interesting.” —Noncon‘ormist. 
“It is from beginning to end full of interest. Dr 


3 COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING will be held at the College, Finchley New-1o0:d, 


Beith’s genial reminiscences are characterised by a freshness, 
precision, and accuracy of detail which give them peculiar 
value.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION.—Published in the interest of 


the Family, by arrangement with Major WHITTLE, 
Guardian of the Orphan Children. 


1 2 Joint Author of 
P. F. BLISS (« SACRED SONGS AND o 


HIS LIFE AND LIFE-WORK. 


The Railway Catastrophe at Ashtabula deprived us of 
one of our sweetest singers. PHILIP Paul Briss, with 
his wife, perished there. To him we owe some of Moopy 
aud SANKEY’s best hymns—‘“ Hold the Fort,“ “Only en 
Armour-bearer,” “I Know He is Mine,” “Almost Per- 
suaded,” Jesus Loves Me.“ “More to Follow,“ Light 
in the Darkness, Sailor,” Meet Me at the Fountain,“ 
“Hallelujah! What a Saviour!” and others later 
still, even more stirring and more beautiful. The volume 
comprises a descriptive narrative (f the entire life of Mr. 
P. P. Buss, and the history of those remarkable hymns and 
songs by which the hearts of multitudes in Great Britain aud 
America have been so deeply stirred, The book also contains 


on Fripay EVENINd, June 22nd. The Chair will be 
taken at Six o’clock. The Rev. W. PULSFORD, DD, 
of Glasgow, has kindly promised to deliver en address to the 
students, The Revs. Dr. Drummond, 8. JHebditch, W. M. 
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W. FARRER, LLB, Sectetsry. 
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HE YEAR of SALVATION: Words of Life 

for Every Day. A Book of Household Devotion. By 
J. J. van OosrRRZ AE, D. D. | 
This charming and practical book of household devotion 
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one of the most practical devotional books ever published.“ 
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Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


TO MINISTERS AND THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


EV. JOSEPH COOK’S TWELVE MONDAY 
LECTURES. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or sewed, 2s. 
Part II. (2 Lectures), price 3d.; Part III. (3 Lectures), 
price 4d. 
From the Rev. ALEXANDER Ra.eiGu, D.D. 
27, Ladbroke. grove, W., June 6th, 1877. 


Dax 81n,—I have read several of the Twelve Lectures 
by the Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, which you have repub- 
lished in this country. I express the estimate I have of the 
power and excellence of the Lectures when I say that I hope 
to read everyone of them as soon as [ can find time to do so. 
The Lectures are in every way of a high order, and I con- 
sider that you do a great service to the community, and 
especially to the younger part of it, in giving them publicity. 
They are profound, and yet clear ; extremely forcible in some 
of their parts, yet, I think, always fair; and as full of sym- 
pathy with what is properly and purely human as of reverence 
for what is undoubtedly Divine. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 
Mr. R. D. Dickinson. 


10 THE EDITOR OF THE WATCHMAN. 


These Lectures discuss a number of the most urgent ques- 
tions of the day relating to the Bible and the Gospel; and I 
am greatly mistaken if they will not be found to relieve some 
serious difficulties, and to furnish arms both of defence and 
warfare such as Christ's faithful servants are only too likely to 
need during the next ten or twenty years. Yours very truly, 


JOHN DURY GEDEN. 
Didsbury College, near Manchester. 


From Rev. Dr. ANGUS. 


These Lectures discuss some of the most vital questions 
of theology, and examine the views or writings of Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, and others. y are creating a great 
sensation in Boston, where they have been delivered, and are 
wonderful specimens of shrewd, clear, and vigorous thioking. 
They are, moreover, largely illustrative, and have a fine vein 
of poetry running through them. ‘The Lectures on the 
Trinity are capitaliy written; and though we are not pre- 
pared to accept all Mr, Cook’s statements, the Lectures, as a 
whole, are admirable. A dozen such lectures have not been 
published for many a day,and Mr Dickinson deserves the 
thanks of all thoughtful men for introducing them into this 
country in a form so convenient and so moderate of price. 


JOSEPH ANGUS. 
The College, Regent’s Park. 


minds of to-day. 
SAMUEL COLE . 
Wesleyan College, Headingley, Leeds. 


R. D. DICKINSON, Farringdon-street. 


Brrxs, M. A. Vols., 4to, One Guines. 


ages. 


consists of Four Volum- s: — Genesis to 
„Job to Malach”; Tbe Gospe 


All are 


sold. We deem this work a success.”—Freeman. | 
London : James Saugster aud Co., 31, Paternoster-row. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1877. 


SUMMARY. 


THE Parliamentary news of the week, if some- 
what meagre, is not without interest. The war 
has, comparatively speaking, dropped out of 
sight, with the exception of two or three in- 
formal discussions on the Government policy 
with regard to tae Suez Canal. The Woman’s 
Suffrage Bill was talked out by Mr. Courtney, 
one of its leading supporters, who resented the 
efforts of the well-organised Tory majority to 
prevent him by clamour from addressing the 
House. Some further progress has been made 
with the Prisons Bill; and it appears more thau 
probable that it and the Universities Bill are 
the only two important measures which will 
pass into law during the present session. Last 
night, in the debate on Sir J. Eardley Wilmot’s 
motion for the revision of the laws of homicide, 
Mr. Bright made an impressive speech in favour 
of the abolition of capital punishment. He 
declared that our criminal law had always been 
more severe and cruel than that of any other 
Christian State. He was supported by Sir 
William Harcourt. The first division was taken 
on Mr. Pease’s amendment for the abolition of 
the death penalty, fifty members voting with the 
hon. gentleman. Sir Eardley Wilmot obtained 
eleven additional votes. This debate marks a 
new advance of public opinion on the question. 

The Ozar has arrived at the headquarters of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas; and, although the 
waters of the Danube have not fallen to any 
great extent, the crossing of the river may now 
take place at any moment. The Russians 
are able to select several points along a 
considerable line, notably between Ibrail 
and Reni, or between Kalarasch and 
Oltenitza, or at some convenient place above 
Rustchuk. It is not unlikely that they may 
cross in two or three bodies, and that, after 
having entered Bulgaria, one of their earliest 
proceedings will be the siege of Rustchuk, which 
is a fortress of great strength. Out of defer- 
ence to Austrian susceptibilities, neither Servia 
nor Roumania is to be allowed to take part in 
the campaign—at all events for the present. 
In Asia the latest intelligence is slightly more 


favourable for the Turks, whose main army is. 


said to be concentrated in an advantageous and 
entrenched position at Sewin, and it appears 
certain that a decisive battle will be fought 
almost immediately before Erzeroum. There 
has been much fighting in Montenegro, 
with chequered results. In battles at Krastz 
and Martinitje the Turks were defeated with 
heavy loss, no fewer than 4,000 men 
being laid hors de combat at the former 
place, while the Turks acknowledge that at 
the other town they left between 600 
and 700 dead bodies on the battle - field. 
Since then, however, the Montenegrins have 
sustained various reverses. The political situa- 
tion has undergone little change. Prince 
Milan is about to pay a visit to the Czar, but 
there is reason to believe that the result of 
their interview will be to confirm the neutrality 
of Servia. 

The friends of the Turk are never weary 
of sounding the praises of the Ottoman sol- 
diers—of doing justice to their courage and 
endurance. It is therefore only fair that the 
Russians in the field should have the credit 
which is due to them for the good qualities they 
exhibit. It is the noble purpose of the Ozar to 
accomplish the liberation of Bulgaria. Do his 
soldiers by their. personal conduct merit the desig- 
nation of an army of deliverance? Any one who 
takes the trouble to read a carefully-written 
letter from the ial correspondent of the 
Scotsman at Bucharest, which appeared a 
few or ago, will, we venture to think, 
answer this question in the affirmative. We there 
find a picture of good order and sobriety which 
it is pleasant to contemplate. ‘‘ At every camp 
I have visited,” says the writer, ‘‘there have 
been more than one suttler’s store and drinking. 
place; yet, though going round both at nig t 
and in the day, I have never seen a man drunk.“ 
The same writer visited a camp of 6,000 Bul- 
garians, ‘‘a splendid set of fellows,” who ‘in 
physique beat the Rouman and Wallach.” It 
is gratifying to learn that there are Bulgarians 
able to draw the sword for the freedom of their 
country. , 

The present situation in France bas not ceased 


to excite anxiety. It involves a triumph of 


the Ultramontane party, which is full of danger 
to the liberties of France and to the peace of 
Europe. The German Government ne ages 
is on the alert, and if rumours from Berlin may 
be credited, are not unwilling to anticipate a 
hostile movement by striking the first blow. 


We, however, doubt whether Prince Bismarck 
would venture upon 80 aggressive a policy. 
Deeply as the reaction in France is to be de- 
plored, and ardently as we desire the vindication 
of the national authority against Legitimist and 
Bonapartist cunspirators, we are yet emphati- 
cally of opinion that Germany has no right 
whatever to interfere with the domestic concerns 
of the French nation. The National Zeitung 
hints that if the Senate consents to a dissolution 
of the Chambers, the German Government will 
regard this as arming the administration with 
‘‘the sword of French military power.” The 
Chambers will be dissolved, but it does not 
follow that Marshal MacMahon and the Duc de 
Broglie will béinvested with a national authority 
to declare war against Germany in the interests 
of France and the Pope. On the contrary, 
M. Gambetta, in a recent speech at Abbe- 
ville, expresses his conviction that if an appeal 
be made to the country she will be true to 
herself—‘‘ his only fear being that she would 
speak too loudly.” He also eloquently con- 
demned ‘‘the appearance of personal power 
in the bosom of the Republican consti- 
tution.” It is satisfactory to find that no 
other Republican of position has imitated 
the Pirin — of M. Duverdier, the Pre- 
sident of the Paris Municipal Council. In 
the meantime, the shifty and foolish President 
has been compelled to disavow, in the most ex- 

licit terms, any intention to promote the 
8 interests either of Legitimists or of 
Bonapartists; but of course both of these 
factions have their own game to play. 

The Papal Jubilee bas evidently suggested a 
Wycliffe commemoration. The 500th anniver- 
sary of the Pope’s condemnation of the great 
Reformer has been celebrated by the delivery of 
a number of preparatory sermons at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and at various Episcopal and Non- 
conformist churches in the metropolis; and 
also by a great meeting at Exeter Hall, under 
the presidency of Lord Plunket, Bishop of 
Meath. The bishop’s speech contained ample 
evidence of the salutary influence of disestablish- 
ment in Ireland in imparting breadth and catho- 
licity to the episcopal mind. An opinion of 
Mr. Bright’s was quoted to the effect that John 
Wycliffe was the 1 man England had 
ever produced; and assuredly it is so far true 
that not even Luther himself rendered greater 
service to the cause of religious freedom, or 
exbibited a sublimer courage in his conflict 
with ecclesiastical tyranny. The day of the 
meeting was the seventh anniversary of the de- 
struction of the Temporal Power. The mention 
of this fact by Mr. Arthur Mursell effectually 
kindled the enthusiasm of the assembly. 

The fact that three highway robberies have 
taken place on Blackheath since May 28 last 
N suggests reflections as to the insecurity 
which exists in the midst of what all cockneys 
are too much disposed to regard as a condition 
of universal security. Before Blackheath had 
been belted round with dwellings, or had 
become one of the lungs of the metropolis, 
it was a notorious resort of highwaymen, 
but we doubt whether even in the palmy 
days of, Olaude Duval and Dick Tur- 

in, carriage folk were attacked more 
froqucat than three times in a single fort- 
night. Lord Truro, as a resident in this 
pleasant suburb, has naturally endeavoured to 
elicit from the Government an undertaking that 
efficient measures shall be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of these outrages. Lord, Beauchamp, 
in reply, has given all necessary assurances, 
Lord Radesdale however, volunteering the very 
dangerous piece of advice that Lord Truro should 
cross the heath armed with a revolver. No 
doubt the police will prove equal to the emer- 
gency, and that through their activity order 
will be quickly restored at Blackheath, just as 
an increase of vigilance on the part of the 
military at Aldershot put an end to the 
freaks of the grotesque ruffian, who, not 
— a ‘ — himself in — — 4 of 
the ni springing upon soli sentries, 
and filing then 1 Py und, Therd is 
something so intensely melodramatic in the 
proceedings of the Blackheath highwaymen, 
and they appear to be so easily cowed by a 
little energy on the part of coachmen in the 
use of the whip, that we should not be sur- 
prised if it turned out that they were no mere 
vulgar footpads, but a brace of youths whose 
heads had been turned by reading Lives of 
Highwaymen,” or some other romantic annals 
of ‘‘the road.” Indeed, Lord Beauchamp de- 
scribed the two worthies as young, well 
dressed, and apparently of good education.” 


BRITISH INTERESTS AND THE WAR. 


Tvs far all the efforts which have been 
made by the venomous apologists for Turkish 
misrule to excite the war feeling among the 
British people haye signally failed. Finding | 


| that common-sense Englishmen steadily refused 


to regard the Turk as an object worthy of their 
sympathy, they have done, and are still doing, 

eir best to pervert the moral sense of the 
country by invidious appeals to British interests. 
Their definition of those interests has varied 
according to the particular place on the ma 
which happened at the moment to be threaten 
by Russia, or to the nature of the passing but 
malignant rumour which they thought best 
calculated to serve their nefarious purpose. The 
speech which Lord Salisbury delivered in the 
House of Lords on Monday night in reply to 
Lord de Mauley is the most effective blow which 
the Turcophile faction has yet received. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s great panacea for Russian intrigue 
in Central Asia was the assumption by the 
Queen of the Imperial title. The late Mr. 
David Urquhart used to propose the more 
drastic remedy involved in the restoration of the 
ancient functions of the Privy Council 
and of the block on Tower-hill. But Lord 
de Mauley thinks that ‘‘the commercial and 
territorial interests of British India would be 
best secured by appointing a Consul to some 
town in Central Asia.” Surely a motion of 
this nature—supported, too, by a speech equally 
vague and inconsequential in its terms—is 
hardly likely to stimulate a sentiment of pro- 
found admiration for a certain class of heredi- 
tary legislators. The First Napoleon proposed 
to Russia the invasion of India; and according 
to Lord de Mauley’s historical information on 
the subject, one of the objects of the Em- 
peror’s ill-starred Moscow campaign was to 
‘‘induce” the then Ozar to unite with 
him in the conquest of our Indian Em- 
pire. It is true that Alexander I. rejected 
the proposals of the French Mepistopheles, but 
insignificant a fact. In his view we are helpless 
to defend ourselves. Before we could move 
an army, hordes of Cossacks would swarm like 
locusts over their frontier to feed and fatten 
upon the resources of India.” Lord de Mauley 
therefore proposes to plant a consul among those 
wild tribes” whose independent existence he 
considers the safeguard of India. 

Lord Salisbury, in reply, simply laughed 
to scorn the panic-mongers who, whether 
from feelings of credulity or from mere love 
of mischief we will not pretend to say, 
are endeavouring to set up the bogey of British 
interests in Central Asia as a reason either for 
appointing consuls where they are not wanted, 
or for dragging this country into a direct 
re of hostility to Russia. The noble lord 

ad referred to the aggressive designs of Peter 
the Great in Asia, exactly as Mr. Urqubart 
was accustomed to a to the a hal 
Will of the same potentate ; but Lord ury 
dismissed this historical allusion as irrelevant 
to the question at issue, and well he ht, 


the noble lord’s argument is unaffected by so 


seeing that Peter the Great died in 1725, while - 


our Indian empire was not established till 1757. 
His lordship satirically remarked that a good 
deal of the misapprehension which exists arises 
from the popular use of maps on a small scale. 
If,“ he said, the noble lord would use a 
larger fs one on the scale of the Ord- 
nance map of England—he would find that the 
distance between Russia and British India is 
not to be measured by the finger and thumb, 
but bya rule. There are between them deserts 
and mountainous chains extending thousands 
of miles, and there are serious obstacles to an 

advance by Russia, however well planned suc 

an advance might be.” Finally, he justly 
remarked that the proper place in which to 


watch British interests was in India itself, 


and not in Central Asia. At a later hour this 
discussion appears to have s ted to Lord 
Salisbury a topic for his at the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ banquet. He took for his 
illustration those perturbations with regard to 
the safety of our colonies which appear to be 
prevalent in the neighbourhood of the United 
Service Institution and of the military clubs. 
In some indirect way, for example, it was said 
that the security of South Africa was likely to 
be threatened by the successes of Russia in Asia 
Minor. If the Russians N Armenia, 
Syria was threateped; and he who commanded 
Syria was master of Egypt, which was the key 
of Africa. He ridiculed these puerile alarms, 
protesting against the folly of those who were 
in favour of going to war against a night- 
mare.” Lord Derby followed on the same side, 
emphatically declaring that the greatest of all 
British interests is peace. 

We wish that the Government could be in- 
duced to hold a similar tone in their despatches 
as well as their speeches. Lord Derby employed 
the language of calmness and moderation at 
the ym a banquet. oe 8 oa 
not display eq! good sense e- 

tches on the subject of the Suez Canal? 
No doubt vital British interests are in- 


volved in keeping open our communications 
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through the Canal; but we believe that un- 
necessary anxiety has been provoked by the 
bellicose—not to say insulting—manner in 
which our rights have been asserted. The 
Government have put on an air of myster 
which appears to suggest that, if they thought 
proper to give reasons for what they have done, 
their justification would be complete; but we 
doubt whether our interests in the Uanal have 
ever been exposed to the least real jeopardy, 
Count Schouvaloff is said to be the bearer of 
communications which perhaps have at last 
opened Lord Derby’s eyes to the fact that 
neither as respects Egypt, Constantinople, the 
Dardanelles, nor even the Persian Gulf, have 
we much to fear from Russian ambition, her 
paramount object being to secure justice for 
the Christian subjects of the Porte. 


— — 


THE FEDERATION OF LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., and his friends at 
Birmingham, must be not a little flattered 
with the attention, not to say the nervous 
apprehension, excited by the new Liberal 
organisation of which Birmingham is to be the 
centre. Its opponents seem bent on adver- 
tising it gratis. Sir George Bowyer would fain 
evoke against the combination some obsolete 
statute which has lain dormant for three- 
— of a century, and thirsts to follow 

e example of M. de Fourtou and his 


fellow - reactionists, by resusoitating the 
old rust weapons of repression of 
George III.’s time, which would stifle 


the expression of public opinion in its most 
effective form; but both the Attorney-General 
and Mr. Chamberlain have given him a suitable 
reply. The Suturday Review bitterly bewails a 
course of political action in the Midland capital 
which does not allow adequate representation to 
minorities, and secures the ascendency of 
Liberalism in that great town and its neigh- 
bourhood. Even the Times is dubious as to 
the expediency of so thorough-going an organi- 
sation. Mr. Gladstone’s recent visit to Bir- 
mingham in connection with this movement is 
also viewed with serious concern by the chief 
High-Church organ. The Guurdian of Wed- 
nesday last expatiates on the subject in the 
following remarkable fashion: 

Now this was a great occasion, with a carefully- 
arranged programme, And on this occasion we have 
before us an announcement of what ought to be the 


aims of the Liberal party—an inauguration, under the 
presidency of a man whose name is *‘ Thorough,” of one 
of those great self-governing organisations which, if 
successful, overshadow and control the constituted 
authorities of the country—and lastly we have the great 
stazesman of the day adopting that great organisation, 
and placing on its banner a word which severs it from 
the weak: kneed or aristocratical members of what has 
hitherto been called the Liberal party. 

The use of such language is calculated to rouse serious 
‘thoughts among those who look on Mr. Gladstone as 
the great political 2 of the day—and is, of 
course, intended to do so. 

It is best to speak vut apprehensions plaiuly because 
if so spoken they may possibly be dispelled. The 
immediate apprehension which crosses the mind on 
reading the Birmingham proceedings is of a dissolu- 
tion which, under cover of securing justice to the 
Christians of Turkey, may in fact revolutionise our own 
country. 

The meaning of this declaration we take to 
be that, if Mr. Gladstone is disposed to follow 
in the wake, or to put bimself at the head, of 
the Birmingham Radicals, his Church admirer 
must, perforce, pait company with him. The 
obvious conclusion of our contemporary— 
though unsupported by 1 % that took place 
at Bingloy Hall—is, that Mr. Gladstone is in 
danger of drifting into a disestablishment 
policy. But the Guardian has too soon for- 
— that eminent dignitaries of the Esta- 

lished Church have lately spoken of the 


contingency not only as possible, but 
as being. under certain circumstances, 
by no means alarming. Our ccntem- 


rary does not, however, share thut view. 

o separate Church and State is, according to 
the old formula, to revolutionise the country, 
and it is becoming a question of growing prac- 
tical importance, now that the most effective 
Liberal organisation of the day is in practical 
alliance with the Liberation Society. Due 
notice is therefore given to Mr. Gladstone that 
if he shows any further disposition to advance 
in that direction his High-Churoh friends will 
be constrained to throw him overboard, 

Probably the Birmingham Radicals will be 
somewhat surprised at this flattering estimate 
of — * It is a tribute to their 
earnestness and power of organisation. 
The Guardian foresees that andes’ the new 
régime the future of the Liberal party will not 
be in the hands of aristocratic Whigs aud 
‘ weak-kneed Liberals,” but that it will be 
shaped by men who cap evoke popular enthu- 
siasm and turn it into the most serviceable 
channel. This, indeed, is, as we understand, 


should sprin 
1 adherents. We 


Tres 


the object of the movement. It is of the last 
importance, if the party is again to me an 
instrument for carrying into effect true Liberal 
principles, that both its policy and its machinery 
from the great body of its 
have had enough of the manage- 
ment of little cliques, and of mushroom 
adventurers who spring up at 4 general 
election, force themselves upon unprepared 
constituencies, and ignore, if they do not 
betray, their party in the House of Commons. 
All this will be prevented if the Birmingham 
scheme should be generally carried out. It is 
simply based on the broad principle of repre- 
sentation, and is the best antidote to individual 
dictation, and that disunion which is the weak- 
ness of the Liberal party. Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends offer the party of progress a basis of 
organisation whichis essentially Democratic, and 
which will enable it to utilise its entire strength; 
and they refuse, so far as they are concerned, 
to give any countenance to the clique system, 
which furthers personal and selfish ends, but in 
no way promotes the general Liberal cause. We 
think they are wise in adhering to the broad 
18 of 152 representation they have 
aid down, and have no doubt that if their plan 
be generally adopted it will ensure a degree of 
Liberal cohesion such as has not been known 
for many years, and bring about the return of a 
renovated House of Commons. 

The Guardian speaks of the Federation of 
Liberal Associations as one of those great 
pene often | Organisations which, if suc- 
cessful, overshadow and control the constituted 
authorities of the country.” Nodoubt. But 
is not the aim, as Mr. Chamberlain has 
said, of the federated Conservative associa- 
tions also? There is, in truth, need of all the 
advantages that can be secured for the Liberal. 
cause by energy, union, and organisation. 
Undoubtedly, all the vested interests of the 
country, if not the constituted authorities,“ 
are banded against them, beginning with that 
of ‘the liquor traffic, and ending with 
that of the Established Church. Every 
small town and village at least contains a 
permanent electioneering agency on behalf of the 
Tories in the shape of the parish parson and 
his subordinates. Mainly by their effective 
help, Lord Beaconsfield at the last election was 
able to secure nine-tenths of the county con- 
stituencies. It is only by some such plan 
as that adopted at Birmingham, which 
is capable of evoking popular enthusiasm, 
that the great agencies, clerical and other- 
wise, at the beck and call of the Conserva- 
tive party, can be counteracted. Such a 
motive power must be set in operation unless 
the Liberal party is to remain in the Slough of 
Despond. There is abundant evidence that 
when the present war is over, the country will 
be ready to make larger demands for Liberal 
progress. And we hope the energetic Radical 
leaders at Birmingham will be prepared to give 
the movement aright direction. It is evident 
enough that Mr. Gladstone will be prepared to 
respond to popular feeling, and with his co- 
operation the adhesion of the official leaders of 
the party will be only a question of time. 


THE DEACONESSES’ INSTITUTION, TOTTENHAM. — 
The ninth annual meeting of the friends and sup- 
rters of the Evangelical Protestant Deaconesses’ 
fostitation and Training Hospital was held on 
Saturday in the building at Tottenham. Luncheon 
was served in the afternoon in a large marquee 
erected in the grounds, and was followed by a meet- 
ing over which Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., presided, 
amongst those present being Mr. J. Morley, the 
Rev. Hugh McSorley, Mr. W. Fowler, the Rev. 
Dr. Cox, the Rev. Dr. Rossignol, and many ladies. 
Dr. Laseron read the annual report, which spoke 
gratefully of the increasing value of the institution 
as a training hospital for nurses, The number of 
cases nursed by the sisters at the parent house, 
irrespective of branch hospitals at Perth, Sunder- 
land, Cork, and Enfield, was 401, and the out- 
patients numbered in all 5,661, the council 
regretting that they had often been unable 
to respond to all the applications for the 
services of the nurses, owing to the small 
staff at their disposal. With regard to their 
tinancial position, Dr. Laseron stated that although 
they had no — surplus at the bank, for the first 
time since the foundation of the hospital, they had 
been able to meet their current expenditure, The 
chairman, in the course of a brief address, said he 
had a growing conviction of the value of institutions 
of this kind. In his own family, on more than one 
occasion, great benefit had been derived from the 
employment of the nurses from this institution. 
The majority of establishments of this kind were 
ecclesiastical in their connections and tendencies, and 
he must confess that till lately he regarded witha 
a deal of distaste the use of the Word sister,” 
ut he was now satisfied that in the case of the 
Tottenham Home nothing either denominational 
or ecclesiastical was meant by the term. The 
report — been adopted, addresses by other 
followed, and the proceedings closed by 

a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


this volume the indication of an 


Viternture. 


— > 


LORD BEACONSFIELD." 


We must confess that in many respects this 
is not a book that suits our taste. It is a pain- 
ful duty to be required, as critics, to read a 
thick volume of 750 pages of which the one 
aim is to denounce with fierce and uncom- 
promising severity the public life and character 
of one man. We do not envy the author the 
labour of compiling such a work, hunting 
amidst old and forgotten records for detaile of 
events, speeches, letters, writings, which belon 
to the annals of the last generation — wit 
the perpetually-recurring conclusion that each 
and all of them pronounces a condemnation of 
the most damaging character on the man to 
whom they refer. Yet we cannot but allow 
that such a work as this deserves the very 
gravest consideration from all who value the 
character of our public men, who are jealous 
for the honour A credit of England, and who 
are humiliated and put to shame when they 
see the foremost place in influence and autho- 
rity occupied by a man from whose career all 
that is noble, lofty, generous, sincere, solf- 
denying is conspicuously absent. For this 
reason we earnestly commend this volume to 
the careful consideration of our readers. It is 
necessary that the facts of Lord Beacons- 
field’s public life should be thoroughly known 
and impartially reviewed. For it is his public 
life only of which this volume treats. There 
is no private scandal. We are willing to be- 
lieve that none exists—and we cannot find in 
wish to look 
for any. All that belongs to Lord Beacons- 
field’s public life is fair matter for the most 
free and unreserved criticism ; and if it will not 
bear examination, if it excites indignation, 
reprobation, contempt, it is only right that the 
public, whose power he is wielding either for 
incalculable good, or for unmeasured evil, 
should be challenged to ask itself how long the 
scandal of such a leader is be tolerated. 

It is not necessary that we should reproduce 
many of the details of this book for our readers. 
It is rather our object to point the moral which 
they suggest, and to induce our readers to look 
into the facts for themselves. We can in all 
sincerity declare that our own antagonism to 
Lord Beaconsfield does not rest on merely party 
grounds. Weare quite ready to show respect 
to intellect and character when they appear in 
the Conservative ranks, quite as much as when 
they belong to the Liberal side. On the whole 
we are proud of the character of our public 
men; the lustre which they confer on our 
national life is a glory and a possession for us 
all. Political disagreement is never with us a 
barrier to personal regard and respect, and we 
should think there are few Liberals who would 
refuse their goodwill and esteem to such men as 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Cairns, Mr. Cross, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote. But we have always 
felt that we are separated from Lord Beacons- 
field, not only by party distinctions but by 
personal revolting and distrust. We have 
acarcely ever read one of his speeches without 
feeling qualms of disgust at the impression 
which is conveyed of insincerity and heartless- 


ness. We never could persuade ourselves that 


he believed hie own words or was convinced by 
his own arguments. There is a histrionic air 
about all his utterances which leads us to think 
it quite an accident that the actor appears in 
this particular impersonation ; he might just as 
well have performed his part in another and an 
opposite character. The writer of this work 
remarks, what must have occurred to most 
readers of Mr. Disraeli's speeches, that he is 
usually, when in Opposition, in a state of chronic 
alarm. A melodramatic terror haunts him as 
he views the proceedings he has undertaken to 
criticise and denounce. He trembles for his 
country—the Constitution is in danger—he 
conjures up phantoms of evil that all the laws 
of logic and of fate must unite in bringing down 
upon us—he is in an agony of anxiety and 
apprehension. His antagonists are gloomy con- 
spirators of deepest dye and most desperate 
determinations, This sort of thing has been 
repeated so often that we have often wondered 
how it is that his own adherents have not dis- 
covered the trick of it, and refused to endorse 
and applaud it. There is in all such rhetoric a 
perpetual air of tion and unreality 
which ought to — honest men, a qualit 

to this one man, whiok 


that any respectable bod 
of citizens should accept om as their — 2 


This sort E in Oppo- 
sition is applied by Lord Beaconsfield not 4 


to the measures 
criticizes. 

* Benjamin Disraeli, Harl of Bea 
graphy. Vol. 1, (London; Beeston, 1877.) 
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But in addition to this, in his references | 
to political opponents there is a bitterness 
and malignity which cannot arise from mere 
difference of opinion; he not only refutes, 
as best he can, his political foes—he hates them. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Disraeli's most 
memorable encounters with his antagonists 
have uviformly taken the shape of angry 
and venomous personal attack. There is a sau- 
guinary violence about them which in the 
earlier decades of this century would have in- 
fallibly issued in duels and outrage. Hoe is 
fond of inuendo, cutting and sarcastic allusions, 
which sting and irritate and bring into play 
passions and excitements which properly belong 
to the pr ze-ring or to a stand-up street-fight. 
Nothing was more noticeable in the debates on 
the last Reform Bill than the contrast b-tween 
Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Disraeli’s speeches 
from this point of view. Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
was occupied with the real work that was being 
done, its principles, tendencies, scope, and 
details. His references to the personal attacks 
of his opponents were always of the briefest and 
most hurried character—no personal. con- 
siderations could lay any strong hold upon 
him—his miud was occupied and absorbed by 
lofty public aims. Not so Mr. Disraeli. In 
his speeches the personal element was always 
predominant, and the public one subordinate. 
His most cherished aim is accomplished if he 
can make the contest a gladiatorial exbibitiog, 
and see his rival wounded and rolling in the 
dust. He is jealous of the possessors of power, 
and directs his opposition against them quite as 
much as against their measures, and generally 
a great deal more so. There is a striking 
illustration of this in a speech of Mr. Disraeli’s 
delivered in 1841, when Free Trade was begin- 
ning to be a popular question. Mr. Disraeli’s 
aversion to Free Trade became pronounced and 
definite only when he found he could make 
political capital by opposing it. There is every 
indication that he would have joined Sir Robert 
Peel in carrying out the principles of Free 
Trade to any possible extent, if Sir Robert had 
only asked him to do so. But Sir Robert Peel 
distrusted him, treated him coldly, saw through 
his shallow pretences and insincere professions, 
and so converted him from an active ally to a 
determined enemy. But in 1841 Mr. Disraeli 
was quite ready to go into office on a Free 
Trade programme. 

„The question was,” he declared, not whether the 
proposed measures were necessary, but whether a dis- 


cussion of those measures ought to be entered upon 
under the uuspices of the present possessors of official 
power.“ 

Exactly so! This has been Mr. Disraeli's 
attitude throughout the whole of his public 
career. He has opposed every reforming mea- 
sure (except the admission of the Jews to Par- 
liament—for obvious reasons) till he could make 
it an instrument of personal advancement, and 
then he has suddenly discovered that the advo- 
cacy of these measures belongs to the Tor 
party, and that what he has been opposing is 
not the genuine reform at all, but only a defective, 
mutilated, and apocryphal version of it. 

As a young man Mr. Disraeli was sufficiently 
remarkable. He has drawa his own portrait in 
his earliest novel, Vivian Grey,” and the pio- 
ture there given barmonises well with contem- 
porary accounts. He was consciously the pos- 
sessor of brilliant abilities full of bold, flashing, 
epigrammatic talk, ready with arguments, 
sophisms, audacious paradoxes, to support 
any thesis he chose to adopt. As to his per- 
sonal appearance, Mr. Jeaffreson writes, 

He was an egregious dandy. Foppery toan extreme 
of extravagance was the mode with lads thirty years 
ago ; but he outstripped every one of his competitors in 
personal adornment, At this day matrons of fashion 
often recal the graces, the separate trappings, and the 
entire appearance of Disraeli the younger, as he made 
his first essay in the great world; his ringlets of silken 
black hair, ois flashing eyes, his effeminate air and lisp- 
ing voice, bis dress-coat of black velvet lined with white 
satin, his whiie kid gloves, with nis wrist surmounted 
by a long hangivg fringe of black silk, and his ivory 
cane, of which the handle, inl id with gold, was relieved 
by some black silk in the shape of a tassel. 

His conversation is thus described by Mr. 
Willis—the topic was Beckford of Fonthill, 
and the writer says :— 


Disraeli was the only one at the table who knew him, 
and the style in which he gave a sketch of his habits 
and manners was worthy of himself. I might as well 
attempt to gather up the foam of the seu as to convey 
an idea of the extraordinary language in which he 
clothed his description. There were at least five words 
in every sentence that must have been very much 
astonisbed at the use they were put to, and yet no 
others apparently could so well have conveyed bis idea. 
He talked like a race horse approaching the wioning- 
post—every muscle in action, and the utmost energy 
of expression fluug into every burst. No 
mystic priest of the Corybantes could have worked up 
himself into a finer frenzy of language. | 


His aims and principles are best described by 
himself. For although he would gladly have 
suppressed Vivian Grey,” and in his latest 
republication asked the indulgence of the 


reader for its continued and inevitable re- 
appearance,” yet the striking correspondence 
between Vivian Grey’s theories and Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s practice can only be explained by the 
fact that he was, when writing his earliest 
novel, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
his own hero. Vivian Grey is a young man 
who begins life with a completely elaborated 
system of cynical philosophy. When nineteen 
years of aze, he was ‘‘a cunning reader of 
huma hearts, and felt conscious that his was a 
tongue which was born to guide human beings,” 
He finds that in order to rule men he must 
descend to the level of their follies and vices :— 

Yes! We must mix with the herd; we must enter 
into their feelings ; we must humour their weaknesses ; 
we must sympathise with the sorrows that we do not 
feel, and share the merriment of fools. Ob, yes! to 
rule men we must be men ; to prove that we are strong, 
we must be weak; to prove that we are giants we must 
be dwarfs. : I have often been struck by 
the ancient tales of Jupiter's visit to earth. In these 
fanciful adventures, the god bore no indication of the 
Thunderer's glory, but was a man of low estate, a 
herdsman, a hind, often even an animal. . .. ., 
Even in the same spirit I would explain Jove's terres- 
trial visitings; for to govern men, even the god ap- 
peared to feel as a man, and, sometimes, as a beast, was 
apparently influenced by their vilest passions. 8 
A smile for a friend and a sneer for the world is the 
way to govern mankind; and such was the motto of 
Vivian Grey. 

Our author thus summarises his impressions 
of Vivian Grey :— 

Such is Vivian Grey! Without desiring to talk the 
language either of gush or cant, we must say that it is 
to our mind one of the most saddening books ever 
written. Here is a young man who is not ashamed to 
stand before the world convicted on his own confessions 
of utter want of truthfulness, principle, or good feeling. 
An author of twenty-one or twenty-two years talks 
with the cynicism, the hardness, and the want of scruple 
that usually are found in men only who have passed a 
bitter maturity, through years of suffering, oppression, 
and unresisted temptations. Vivian 2 is 1 
the worst expression ever printed of selfish and cynical 
precocity. 

In 1832 Mr. Disraeli first presented himself as 
a candidate for a seat in Parliament. He con- 
tested the small borough of High Wycombe. 
He claimed the votes of the electors as a 
Radical, and as the Whigs were just then 
unpopular, he ho to catch the Tories by 
opposing them. is was the first specimen of 
the audacity with which he has endeavoured to 
engraft a Radical creed on a Conservative and 
reactionary stock. But in this instance the 
Radicalism was in reality the stock, and doubt- 
less, if it had succeeded, Mr. Disraeli would 
have been known solely as an opponent of the 
Whigs in the interests of the extremest types of 
Liberalism. 
endorsed by letters from Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, at that time an out-and-out ical, 
Mr. Hume, Sir Francis Burdett, and (strangest 
of all!) Daniel O'Connell. Mr. Disraeli, how-- 
ever, was defeated, but returned to the contest 
in afew weeks on the dissolution of Parliament. 
He then advocated triennial Parliaments, vote 
by ballot, repeal of the taxes on knowledge, and 
such modifications of the Corn Laws as will 
“relieve the customer without injuring the 
farmer.“ His candidature was again unsuccess- 
ful, but soon after he addressed himself to the 
electors of Marylebone with substantially the 
same professions, boasting his independence of 
aristocratic parties, and adopting what was then 
the most characteristic article of the Radical 
creed—the advocacy of a land-tax. I am 
desirous of seeing a Parliamentary committee 
appointed to revise the entire system of our 
taxation, with the object of relieving industry 
from those encumbrances which property is 
more capacitated to endure.” He also advo- 
cated the abolition of tithes in Ireland. By 
these professions he identified himself with the 
party represented by Mr. Hume, Mr. Cobbett, 
and Mr. Attwood, a prominent Radical. A year 
afterwards the agricultural interest gained 
ascendancy ; the Whigs were no longer power- 
ful; the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robart 
Peel had been sent for; hope and expectation 
centred iu the landed interest. Mr. Disraeli 
forgot all about his suggested land- tax, enubbed 
the manufacturing interest, and appeared as a 
supporter of the Tory party. The great 
object,“ he announced, for which I laboured 
is attained ; the balance of parties is restored ; 
and now, gentlemen, I no longer advocate the 
measures in question, merely because they are 
no longer necessary.“ That is, as our author 
cogently remarks, ‘‘ Thecry of triennial Parlia- 
ments and vote by ballot were merely put for- 
ward tocatch the Radical vote for the Tory party, 
and the Tory party having once more become 
strong, these baits were no longer necessary.” 
In order to purge himself completely of 
Radicalism, Mr. Disraeli denounced his former 
backer, Mr. O’Oonnell, and drew upon himself 
the scathing denunciations of that master of 
invective. Mr. O’Oonnell’s speech is given in 
the volume before us, and is a memorable 


| specimen of the trenchant style with which the 


His candidature was publicly | 


— 


great agitator was accustomed to scourge those 
who provoked him. This led to an angry 
correspondence between Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Morgan O'Connell, the agitator’s son, whom 
Mr. Disreeli challenged to aduel on his father’s 
account. Subsequently, Mr. D‘sraeli denied 
that Mr. O'Connell had ever written to him to 
forward his election as a Radical member, and 
charged Mr. O'Connell with ‘ unadulterated 
falsehood“ in referring to it—Mr. Disraeli’s 
denial being an oquivocation arising from the 
fact that O'Connell's letter was not addressed 
d re:tly to himself. . 

Mr. Disract—was elected for Maidstone in 
1837, defeating the veterau reformer Colonel 
Perronet Thompson. We cannot now follow 
him through his Parliamentary career. Tho 
writer of the biography before us traces his 
course step by step; reproduces the fantastic 
but clever maiden speech, which the House 
would not listen to—not apparently because he 
was obscure aud unknown, for he had been a 
conspicuous politician and an indefatigabla 
newspaper correspondent for years, emulating 
the fame of Junius in his famous Runny- 
mede lettors to the Times, in which the lead - 


| ing statesmen of the day were criticised with a 


freedom which would not easily find opportu- 
nity of expression in our own more polite era. 
Mr. Disraeli’s maiden speech was a failure, not 
because he was unknown, but because he was 
too well known, and his rejection had in ita 
large admixture of contempt. A week after 
his failure he spoke again, briefly and safely, 
and during his first session his attempts were 
of this brief and tentative character. The next 
session he took a bolder course, and appeared in 
several important debates. He made a cha- 
racteristic speech in reference to the Chartist 
petition presented in 1839; with his usual 
audacity in flinging out paradoxes which no 
one believes but himself, he maintained that 
the cause of popular discontent was the Reform 
Act of 1832, by which the Whigs had de- 
stroyed the Oonstitution, and replaced it 
by another which was the fruitful cause 


of agitation and discontent. He pro- 
fessed sympathy with the Chartists, While 
disapproving of the Charter; but he 


voted against the motion for a committee 
to inquire into their demands. Subsequently 
he prophesied that ‘‘ the time would come when 
Chartists would discover that in a country so 
aristocratic as England, even treasoa, to be suc- 
cessful, must be patrician!” At the general 
election of 1841 Mr. Disraeli was returned for 
Shrewsbury, and fiom this time the contest be- 
tween Protection and Free Trade took definite 
shape. Phe Whigs advocated Free Trade, but 
their power was waning; and Mr. Disraeli took 
an early opportunity of expounding his theory | 
that Free Trade was not the sole property of the 
Liberal party, and that efficient Free-Trade 
measures were far more likely to come from a 
Ministry under Sir Robert Peel than from that 


of Lord Melbourne. He was evidently prepared 
to advocate Free Trade if he could float into 


office upon it. Accordingly, he was for some 
time obsequious to Sir R. Peel, who speedily 
became Prime Minister, but did not confer any 
appointment on Mr. Disraeli. Still, he did not 
at once break away from his allegiance. When 
Sir Robert brou = in his famous sliding-scale, 
in 1842, Mr. Disraeli, more suo, treated the 
House to a fanciful disquisition on the 
pedigree of those particular dogmas,” tracing 
them to Mr. Pitt, Lord Liverpool, and Mr. 
Huskisson, Tory statesmen, and claiming them 
as the especial property of the Tory party, 
drawing from Mr. Hume the following remark- 
able certificate :— 

Although the honourable member had claimed credit 

for his party as Free Traders, he (Mr. Hume) could 
only hail the honourable gentlemen opposite as prose- 
lytes to those principles which bad been advocated by 
hon. gentlemen on that side of the House; but he 
cared not to which side of the House the credit 
belonged, being satisfied that the principles of Free 
Trade had at length been adopted. 
Still, Sir Robert Peel received his advances 
with coldness, and Mr. Disraeli, finding that 
alliance with him was not the avenue to promo- 
tion, altered his tactics. At first he aesumed 
the part of common instructor of both sides of 
the House. Thus heseon announced that Pro- 
tection and Free Trade meant one and the same 
thing. And so on, till, by the time that Sir 
Robert Peel had advanced to a full measure of 
Free Tra le, Mr. Disraeli had become his most 
determined and bitter assailant, heaping upon 
him every accusation of perfidy, treachery, 
and inconsistency that he could find or invent, 
and joining with Lord George Bentinck in 
charges which, if sustained, would have loadei 
him with infamy. Sir Robert Peel’s self-vin- 
dication was complete—but Mr. Disraeli's 
at'acks were successful in disorgauising his party 
and driving him from office. _ 

Mr. Disraeli has from that time been the re- 
cognised leader of the Tory party. We know of 
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nothing in all the annals of Parliamentary his- 
tory more anomalous and more discreditable 
than his success. History has long decided that 
Sir Robert Peel was a true patriot, and that the 
fierce assaults which Mr. Disraeli made upon 
him were disgraceful only to the assailant and 
to those who allowed themselves to be influencéd 
by him. What could be expected from sucha 
leadership, originating in this discreditable 
way? No one can be surprised at the result. 
Mr. Disraeli bas effectually ‘‘ educated” his 


party, and his corrupting influence has become 


increasingly manifest in the ever-increasing 
flavour of personality, bitterness and disingenu- 
ousness that bas been infused into party con- 
tests! What in the leader appears as polished 
sarcasm, fine inuendo, cyrical scorn, is too apt 
to be reproduced in the followers as ungentle- 
manly wrath, rabid denunciation, and blind 
resistance to fact and reason. Scarcely any 
political meeting i3 held in the country that 
does not bear traces of the demoralising blight 
that has been introduced into the discussion of 
public and national affairs by the baleful 
leadership to which Conservatism has been com- 
mitted. And the echoes of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
cynicism act like a fetid and poisonous blast 
on the public opinion of the country. The 
tremendous and unparalleled agitation that has 
continued with intermissions from last Augus' 
up to the present time finds its one just'fication 
in the necessity of neutralising Lord Beacons- 
field’s influence, and thwarting his obvious 
intention of involving us in a war with Russia 
in defence of Turkey. Mr. Gladstone need 
enunciate no policy in order to vindicate all 
the letters, pamphlets, and speeches that he has 
produced. The simple necessity of making 
Lord Beaconsfield harmless, explains and justi- 
fies them all. We believe that the Conserva- 
tive party is still destined to deserve well of the 
nation, and to do great and honourable things 
—but this can never happen till it has emanci- 
ated itself from Lord Beaconsfield, and un- 
earnt the monstrous lesson which he has 
taught them of explaining all patriotic enthu- 
siasm and political earnestness by the imputa- 
tion of personal and interested motives. This 
must be their attitude to opponents so long as 
they surrender themselves to the heartless 
cynicism and sardonic selfishness of Vivian 
Grey. 


*“* THE TALMUD,’* 


When Mr. Deutsch, in his Quarterly article, 
called attention to the value of the Talmud,” 
the information which he gave came by sur- 
prise upon the majority of readers. Scholars, 
while recognising the great ability with which 
Mr. Deutsch had treated his subject, were aware 
that that gentleman had told to some English 
readers really very little that was new. His 
great merit was that he had told his story better 
than it had been told before—a sufficient praise 
for any man who has lived to the present day. 
But the work before us, which Messrs. Warne, 
with rarely equalled enterprise, have included 
in their cheap serios of the Chandos Classics, 
is worth any number of articles. We have in 
it nearly four hundred pages of classified, cha- 
racteristic extracts. As we read these, we 

wonder that no such translation was ever 
executed before; and yet Mr. Polano’s preface 
bears date ‘‘ Tamuz, 5636,” and therefore the 
work was finished only late last year. We 
shall be surprised if it is not eagerly bought up, 
and to such an extent as to justify its appear- 
ance in this cheap aud accessible form. 

No one, of course, knows how old the earliest 
portions of the Talmud“ are. Some of them 
may well date to a period in Jewish history 
almost as remote as that of Moses himself, and 
no doubt we have, here and there, embedded in 
a lot of rubbish, history quite as authentic as 
that handed down to us in the sacred records. 
If we felt inclired—‘‘ looking a gift-horse in 
the mouth ”—to criticise Mr. Polano’s perfor- 
mance at all, which we do not, we should say 


. that he has given us most of the best parts of 


this singular work, and very little of the worst. 
Some of that work is merely childish, some of 
it worse than childish; but, at its worst, it is 
remarkable. Just as no other religion can show 
such records as the Jewish and the Christian 
religions, so no other religion can exhibit such 
a literature, occasioned by, and dependent upon, 
the original records. What other Scriptures 
have occasioned such study as these? Mr. 
Polano in his Introduction“ says :— 


The Talmud is divided into two parts, Mishna and 
Gemarah, They are the continued works of successive 
Rabbis, chiefs or privcipals of the colleges in which 
lost of the 
redacteurs of the Mishna were dead, however, long 
before the Gemarah was commenced. The time con- 
sumed in the completion of the entiro Talmud is stated 


they devoted their lives to study. 


to have been three hundred and eleven years. In its 
present form it consists of twelve folio volumes, con- 
taining the precepts of the Pentateuch with extended 
commentaries upon them ; amplified Biblical incidents ; 
occurrences affecting the religious life of those who 
prepared it; philosopbical treatises; stories, tradi- 
tions, and parables, It was called the oral or unwritten 
law, in contradistinction to the Pentateuch, which 
remained under all circumstances the immutable code, 
the divinely-given constituiion, the write law. 

Tbe guardianship of the laws and traditiors was. 
vested in the chiefs of the colleges, known as“ Scribes,” 
„Men of the Great Synod,” ‘‘ Princes and Fathers of the 
Honse of Judgment.” They instructed the people, 
reached in the synagogues, and taught in the schools, 
othing was allowed to seriously interrupt their 
duties. Palestine was ruled by various dynasties ; the 
mastets wero martyred ; the academies were destroyed ; 
to study the law was mado a crime against the State ; 
yet the chain of living tradition remained intact. The 
dying masters appointed their successors, and, for one 
academy destroyed, three new oues sprang up in another 
quarter. 

These masters were superior men, mentally and 
physically, and the scope of their learning was almost 
e To be eligible to the position, they were 
required to be men of well-balanced mind, neither too 
young nor too old, that their judgment might be 
neither hasty nor enfeebled. They were required to be 
thorough linguists, to be masters of the sciences of 
mathematics, botany, and natural history, and familiar 
with the arts as well as the sciences, 


Of all the contents of this book the greatest 
value is to be attached to the proverbs and 
sayings of the Rabbis, in which much wisdom 
is concentrated in small space, but such sayings, 
even with their bright and quaint oriental 
settings, are to be met with elsewhere, although 
not in such remarkable fulness and variety as 
we find them in these old Jewish writings. 
But while these are the most valuable they 
are not the most curious of the contents of this 
work. Here, for instance, is the oldest of old- 
world anecdotes, which may have, for anything 
that we know, strong foundation in good tradi- 
tion. It relates to Uain,— 


Now as Lemech grew old, his eyes grew very dim, 
and finally all sight was taken from them, and Tubal- 
Cain, his son, led him by the hand when he walked 
abroad, 

And it came to pass, when Tubal-Cain was still quite 
young, that he led his father into the fields to hunt, 
and he said to his father : 

Lo, yorder is a beast of prey, shoot thy arrow in 
that direction.” 

Lemech did as his son had spoken, and the arrow 
struck Cain, who was walking afar off, and killed him. 
Thus was Cain's blood shed even as he had shed the 
blood of Abel his brother. . 

Now when Lemech and his son drew near and saw 
that instead of a beast of prey they had killed their 
progenitor Cain, Lemech trembled exceedingly and 
clapped his hands heavily together in surprise, grief, 
and fright, Being bliud, he saw not his son, and struck 
the lad's head between his hands, killing him instantly. 
When his wives discovered what their husband had done 
‘they upbraided and despised him. 


A little farther, and we come to the last of 
the first progenitor and the history of Enoch ,— 


Adam died, nine hundred and thirty years old, when 
Lemech was sixty-five years of age. He was buried 
with great honours by Seth, Enoch, and Methusaleh. 
His body was placed in a cave, which according to 
some authorities was the cave of Machpelah. From 
this time, the time of Adam's burial, it has been the 
custom to perform funeral obsequies over the dead. 
Adam died because he had eaten of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, and through his sin must all his 
descendants likewise die, even as the Lord has spoken. 
The year in which Adam died was the two hundred 
and fifty - third year of the reign of Enoch. 
And it came to pass about this time that Enoch 
again felt a longing for solitude take possession of bim, 
and he again withdrew from frequent communion with 
bis people. He did not separate himeelf from them 
altogether ; for three days he remained alone, and on 
the fourth he appeared to exhort and instruct them. 
But when a few years had passed he increased the 
eriods of his withdrawal from the world, and separating 
imself from the people for six days, he preached to 
them upon the seventh. And after this he appeared 
before the people but one time ina year, and though 
they were desirous of seeing him and hearkening to his 
2 save at this one time, they were unable to behold 
im. 


And Euoch became so holy that the people feared 
him and dared not approach when he appeared before 
them, for the glory of heaven rested on his face. Yet 
when be spoke they assembled and listened to his 
words, and learning from his knowledge, they bowed 
before him, and cried aloud, ‘‘ Long live the King!“ 

And it came to pass when the inhabitants of the 
world had learned from Enoch the ways of the Lord, an 
angel called to him from heaven, saying: 

‘** Ascend, Enoch, ascend to heaven, and reign over 
the children of God in heaven as thou hast reigned 
over the children of men on earth.” 

Then Enoch assembled the people, and said to”’them, 
‘* have been summoned to heaven, but I know not the 
day I shall ascer d. Therefore let me teach you ere | 
go, reiterating the lessons which you have heard from 
my lips.“ 

And Enoch made peace and harmony among the 
eople, and e r out to them the path to everlasting 
ife. And his followers proclaimed aloud wherever 

men dwelt, ‘‘ Who is he that wishes to live and to know 
the ways of the Lord‘ Let him seek Enoch and learn, 


3 The Tulund. Selections from the Contents, 
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Warne an! Co.) 


ere he is taken from us and earth.” 7 
So Enoch taught the people and united them in peace 
and harmovy. 
Then Enoch mounted his horse and rode away, and a 
multitude of people followed him a day’s journey. 


Aud it came to pass on the second day that Enoch 
spoke to those who followed him, saying: 


„Return to your tents! Wherefore’ ollow mo? 
Return, lest death overtake ye,” ! 


| 


A number of the followers returned at these words, 
but others continued to journey with him; and every 
day he spoke to them, saying : 

** Return, lest death overtake ye.” 

And on the sixth day there were still some who fol- 
lowed after him, and they said, Where thou goest we 
will go; as the Lord liveth naught but death shall sepa- 
rate us“; so when Enoch saw that they were thus 
determined he spoke to them no more. 

Those who went back on the sixth day knew how 
many they had left following, but of those whom they 
left on the sixth day uot one returned. 

And on the seventh day Enoch ascended to heaven 
in a whirlwind, with chariot and horses of fire. 

And it came to pass after Enoch had gone up to 
heaven that the people started out to search for those 
men who had followed after him. And on the spot 
where they had left them they found deep snow and ice. 
They cut through the ice and they found there the 
dea’ bodies of the men for whom they were searching, 
but Enoch they did not fiad. Therefore is this the 
meaning of the words of Scripture, ‘“‘ And Enoch walked 
with God ; and he was not” (be was not where search 
was made), “for God had taken him.” (Gen. v. 24.) 

And Enoch ascended to heaven when Lemech the son 
of Methusaleh was one hundred and thirteen years old, 


In like manner, we have traditions concerning 
most of the great men of the Antediluvian 
and patriarchal ages. The history of Nimrod 
is given in considerable detail, and we see how, 
as the Assyrian inscriptions have inforined us, 
he was a great king amongst men. The con- 
version of Abraham is also given in detail and 
in the conversational style adopted by most 
old historians. In the ‘‘ Talmud” Abraham is 
devoted by Nimrod to the death of the fiery 
furnace, as were the three youths of Babylon. 
This is the account,— 


And both Abram and Charan were brought before 
the King, and in the presence of all the inhabitants 
their robes were removed from them, their bands and 
feet were bound, and they were cast into the flaming 
furnace. 

Now the heat of the fire was so great that the twelve 
men who cast them therein were consumed by it, yet 
God had compassion upon his servant Abram, and though 
the ropes which bound him were burned fiom off his 
limbs, he walked upright through the fire, unbarmed. 
But Charan, his brother, whose heart was not the 
Lord’s, met instantaneous death in the flames, And 
the servants of the king called out to their master: 

% Behold, Abram walks unburt through the flames, 
the ropes with which we beund him are consumed, yet 
he is uninjured,” 

The king refused to believe so wonderfu! a thing, 
and sent trusted officers to look into the furnace, and 
when they corroborated the words of their inferiors the 
king was lost in amazement, and commanded hisofficers - 
to take Abram out of the fire. They were not able, 
however, to execute his order, for the forks of flame 
blazed in their faces and they fied from the great heat. 

And the king reproached them, saying ironically : 

“Haste ye,—take Abram out, else he may die.’ 

But their second attempt was fruitless as the first, 
and init eight men were burned to death. 

Then the king called to Abram, saying : 

„Servant of the God of Heaven, come forth from the 
fire and stand before me.“ 

And Abram walked out of the fire and the furnace 
and stood before the king. And when the king saw 
that not even a hair of Abram’s head was singed by the 
flame, he expressed wonder and amazement. 

The God of Heaven, in whem | trust,” said Abram, 
‘and in whose band are all things, hath delivered me 
from the flames.” 

And the princes of the king bowed before Abram, but 
he said to them : 

Bow not to me, but to the great God of the 
Universe, who hath created you. Serve Him and walk 
2 His ways; He is powerful to deliver and to save from 

eath.” ! 

The king, too, looked on Abram with awe, and made 
him many valuable presents, and parted from him in 
peace,” | 

These extracts will give some idea of the 
historical portions of this work, illustrations of 
which are carried down to the time of Solomon. 
These, however, we will not quote. Next 
comes a history of the ‘‘ Rabbis, their Teach- 
ings, and Incidents in their Lives.“ It is very 
curious and very Eastern, although, by-the-bye, 
there are notices of Kabbis who lived in France 
and elsewhere not many hundreds of years ago. 
We do not seem to care much about these, 
although we are indebted to them, in most 
part, for the compilation of this work, as well as 
in great measure for the preservation of the 
Scriptures themselves. One of the greatest was 
Rabbi Ishmael, the High Priest, who was 
killed by the Romans. See how this “old 
man wise” deals with the doctrines of immor- 
tality and free-will. Here is a great deal of 
theology in very few words :— 

They who imagine the doctrine of immortality to be 
an outgrowth of man’s vanity, claiming for himself an 
imaginary preference above other creatures; they who 
believe it an ancient fiction, without which no courts of 
law would be able to check the natural proneness of 
man towards evil doing, could never rise to the courage 
aud sublimity of martyrdom. To Ishmael, common 
observation as well as innate prinviples proved the truth 
of his belief. 

First, no atom of matter, in the whole vastness of the 
universe, is lost; how, then, can man’s soul, which 
comprises the whole world in one idea, be lost 

Secondly, in all nature death is but a transformation ; 
with the soul it is the portal to a newand higher realm. 

Thirdly, our thoughts and feelings, emanating from 
the soul, are not of an earthly nature. 

Rabbi Ishmael also advocated with energy the 
doctrine of man’s free agency. 

% When a man enters upon the path of truth and 


justice, said he, God helps him forward, but when 
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he chooses the way of sin, God says, ‘I gave thee reason 
and free will, go thy way,’ even as the trader will wait 
upon the customer vho purchases a good and pleasant 
article, while to ene who desires pitch or sulphur, he 
says, ‘Go, wait upon thyself.’ ” 

Many ask. Why does God permit so much corrup- 
tion and evil?” Rabbi Ishmael answers, ‘‘ Not God, 
but ye, yourselves, are the creators and supporters of 
moral evils. When a field is covered by weeds, shall a 
farmer complain to God? No; let him blame himeelf 
for his carelessness and neglect. Noble, indeed, is the 
feeling of the man who reflects that bis virtue is his own 
work, and truely woful is the profligate who cannot but 
know that his guilt is his alone. To the * help 
cometh from on high,’ was the sentence which cheered 
our pious forefathers, and which should encourage us.” 


We must close with just a few extracts from 
the Proverbs and Sayings,’ and only a few :— 


Many a colt's skin is fashioned to the saddle which its 
mother bears. 

Truth is heavy, therefore few care to carry it. 

Say little and do much. 

He who multiplieth words will likely come to sin. 

Sacrifices thy will for others, that they may be dis. 
posed to sacrifice their wills for thee. 

Study to-day, delay not. 3 

Look not upon thy prayers as on a task ; let thy sup- 
plications be sincere. 

He who is loved by man is loved by God. 

Honour the sons of the poor; they give to science its 
splendour, — 

Do not live near a pious fool. 

A small coin in a Jarge jar makes a great noise. 

Use thy noble vase to-day ; to-morrow it may break. 

The cat and the rat make peace over a carcass. 

He who walks each day over his estate finds a coin 


daily. 
The dog follows thee for the crumbs in thy pocket. 
The soldiers fight, and the kings are heroes. 
When the ox is down many are the butchers. 
Descend a step in choosing thy wife; ascend a step 
in choosing thy friend. 


„ WEATHER CHARTS AND STORM 
WARNINGS.”* 

„Weather permitting” is a phrase of large 
import. None of us, however stoical through 
experience or disappointment, can escape 
altogether some vicarious dependence on what 
they involve. Hopes and fears relating to 
many little erjoyments of life are bound up in 
them; and far more than that. The sailor at 
seay the fisherman, the traveller, is at the 
mercy of rain and storm; andany scientific know- 
ledge that can lead him to foresee and prepare 
must be of immeasurable value, During the 
last half-century, the observations on wind and 
weather have been reduced to such scientific 
consistency that, by the aid of barometer ‘‘ dry 
bulb,” and “ wet bulb” thermometer, with the 
odd addition of a leech in a bottle with an 
electric conductor to indicate, by the leech’s 
motions, the measure of electricity in the air, 
a careful and observant person can in the 
morning come pretty close to a knowledge of 


what the day is to be, tkus putting 
himself twenty-four hours ahead, as we 
may say, of the weather-charts of the 


morning papers, whose business it is 
to tell what wind and weather were, rather than 
to ‘* prospect’ what they will be. But the nation 
has set in order a machinery of a more adequate 
scope to contend with variant and apparently 
conflicting phenomena. This is the Meteoro- 
logical Office, which was established in 1861, 
and is so associated with the name of Admiral 
Fitzroy, that his cones and drum-signals which 
are hoisted at certain points toannounce a coming 
storm, are to people in general the most 
tangible symbol of the work of the office. Any- 
one who wishes to get a clear account of the 
machinery of this public department, which has 
already done so much to save life, could not do 
better than procure and read with care the 
volume we now have in our hand. Mr. Scott 
writes with great clearness and arranges his 
matter admirably; and, notwithstanding 
that he is somewhat too severe and dry 
for a popular writer, his book is so full of 
facts of interest, and so admirably arranged, 
that it will no doubt be widely circulated, 
and tend to stir up that kind of observatfon 
which would furnish a most efficient adjunct to 
the work of the Meteorological Office. Mr. 
Scott first deals with the materials for weather 
study, speaking specially of atmospheric pres- 
sure, temperature, humidity, rain, wind, sea- 
disturbance, &c. In the course of his chapter, 
that delicate comparison and checking of what 
seem mutually exclusive phenomena, to educe 
a fixed and certain result, which goes for so 
much in weather study, is indicated with great 
skill, In the next chapter the wind is dealt 
with in a very satisfactory and exhaustive 
manner. We may give the followiog extracts 
as likely to be generally read with interest :— 
Every one knows that the East is very different in 
its e from the West wind, the former being 
reputed to be neither for man nor beast.” Any 


one with a touch of bronchitis or rheumatism can (or 
at least thinks he can) tell you, without looking at a 
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weather-cock, whether or not there is eas in the ) 
wind. This contrast arises from the fact that as a rule 
the temperature and dampness of the air in Western 
Europe are both lowest when the wind is about north- 
east, and highest when it is about south-west. This is, 
however, a local phenomenon peculiar to certain parts 
of the globe, for if we travel from Western Europe, on 
the same parallel of latitude as our own, either east- 
wards to tlie Sea of Ochotsk or westwards to Labrador, 
we sball find that ia these districts the coldest wind is 
near North-west, and the warmest about south-east. In 
each case the coldest and driest point of the compass 
lies towards that region in the neighbourhood of the 
point of observation where the mean temperature is 
the lowest. In these islands, in winter, this region is 
northern Russia, in Labrador it is the Barren Grounds 
of the Hudson’s Bay territory, and at the mouth of the 
Amur it is the district of Yakutsk. These two latter 
cold regions lie to the north-west of the respective coast 
districts to which reference has been made. 

The wind, then, is cold and dry when it comes from 
a cold region, warm and moist when it comes from a 
warm district, such as the sea surface in these latitudes 
in winter. In summer there is not sostrong a contrast 
between the temperature of different parts of the earth's 
surface in the northern hemisphere as ia winter, and so 
the different winds do not differ so much in their 
characters. 


Storms were formerly divided into two great classes, 
circular storms (hurricanes and typhoons), and straight- 
line storms, The former are almost the only class of 
storms which occur within the tropics, and are known 
under the general name of cyclones. The latter class 
were formerly supposed to be the most usual type of 
storms in these pa inasmuch as it is a common 
observation here that the wind will blow hard from the 
same point, and for a considerable length of time, over 
a large district. The study of observations take at the 
same hour over an extensive tract of the earth's surface 
has, however, shown that the storms of the temperate 
zone are almost without exception cyclonic, or partially 
80, in their character, although not so perfectly deve- 
loped as those within the tropics. All cases of so-called 
straight-line storms are to be explained either by the 
persistence of the same characteristics for several days 
over the same region, or else simply by the fact that 
they are mere local phenomena, due to the contour of 
the country, like the 4 2 breezes often 
met with on rounding prominent bluff headlands, or, to 
‘use a more familiar illustration, at street corners. By 
this statement it is not meant to imply that strong 
winds from a definite point are not met with for days 
together in the region of the Trade Winds and Mon- 
soons ; but, firstly, these forces never reach those of 
an actual strong gale,” and, secondly, the conditions 
which cause them are of the same nature as those which 
cause our own storms, and it is the persistence of the 
„ determines the constancy in the force 
of the wind. 


In speaking of the general character of storms, it 


should be mentioned that in most cases the vertical 


depth of the stratum of the atmosphere which is in the 
condition of storm is very small in comparison with the 
superficial extent of the area over which the storm is 
felt. Everyone knows tbat it isa common occurrence 
to see clouds at a moderate elevation either moving 
rapidly while calm prevails below, or else at rest or 
nearly so, while we are feeling a strong wind. On a 
recent occasion, August 18, 1875, when a tornado passed 
over a village in Sweden called Hallsberg, in the pro- 
vince of Nerike, it was expressly noticed that while the 
branches of trees and fragments of the wreck of build- 
ings were carried by the wind for miles, the clouds did 
not indicate the slightest sign of disturbance, 

The barometer is next dealt witb, and the 
nature of isobars fully explained; then gra- 
dients and their special significance, with 
diagrams which are most helpful; then 
cyclones and anti-cyclones are dealt with; and 
we are astonished at the careful and patient 
survey of the mass of reports, out of which so 
clear an idea has come of their motion and 
the determining law of their areas and scope. 

There is one point in connection with cyclonic dis 
turbances, which is gradually attracting more and more 
attention, and that is the appearance of secondary 
eddies ia connection with the larger areas of barome- 
trical depression. These smaller systems are usually 
less perfectly developed than the larger ones, and they 
manifest themselves in general on the southern sides of 
the latter. Accordingly, while they cannot exhibit any 
Easterly winds of much force (owing to the fact that 
pressure is lower on their norther than on their southern 
edge), they intensify the westerly winds on the extreme 
southern edge of the original disturbance by increasing 
the gradients in that part of the system. 

It is probably owing to these circumstances that 
easterly winds are so rare in our storms. Invetigations 
into the distribution of re over the earth's surface 
have shown that there is an almost constant deficiency 
of pressure in the neighbourhood of Iceland, and so pro- 
bably most of the depressions which cause our storms 
are simply — ¥ a vastly more exteusive area of 
depression over the North Atlantic. ! 

_ Whilst, however, invari.ble effects are found 
in relation to certain causes, the causes them- 
selves are unknown. Mr. Scott writes of one 
of the points on which meteorological science 
is yet but dimly feeling its way:; We know 
very little about the rate at which a storm is 
moving until it has advanced well within 
the area of our telegraphic reporting system. 
We are also virtually ignorant of what the real 


cause of this motion of storms is, whether it is 


the atmosphere ; acold stratum 
height above the ground, if the 
air“at the earth’s surface becomes heated, it must even- 


perincumbent colder 
layer, and the upward current thus generated will be the 
core of the resulting cyclone. Professor goes 30 
far as to say that the storms of the largest dimensions 
experienced in these latitudes are substantially analogous 
a the smallest waterspouts or dust- whirls we can 
obser ce. 


In direct oontradiotion to this view, M. Faye, in the 
“Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes for 1875, has 
propounded the view that cyclones are vortices de- 
scending from the upper regions of the atmosphere to 
the earth’s surface, and that their motion is that of 
the upper current. 


Lastly, Mr. Meldrum and others consider that 
cyclones are always generated in the space intervening 
between two currents, which themselves are tangents to 
the nascent cyclone. Thus, in the north temperate 
zone, the conditions which would give rive to the 
cyclones are those which will be noticed at p. 131, of 
easterly winds on the northern side of weabeely winds, 
We need hardly remind our readers that every per- 
fectly developed cyclonic disturbance here must have 
east winds iu the north and west winds in the south. 

It is clear that when ‘* doctors differ” to the extent 
indicated in the above sketches of the different theories, 
the world in general must be content to wait patiently 
for a complete theory of weather to be developed. 

By far the most interesting chapter in the 
book is the laet on Storm Warnings,” which 
details Admiral Fitzroy’s first system of signal- 
ling and the improvements which have been 
made on it, It says much for the lamented 
Admiral's scientific forecast that in essential his 
plan remains with several modifications and 
improvements of detail. 

eremember to have read lately in a northern 
newspaper a suggestion based on a good deal 
of observation that outdoor naturalists shculd 
be attached tothe Meteoroiogical Office, to report 
especially on the movements of birds, and the 
forms and movements of clouds. Mr. Scott 
himself admits at pp. 12—13, that the reports 
on the clouds as given in the code are so con- 
densed as to be of little or no use. Anyone,” 
he says, ‘‘ trying to form a correct judgment of 
the look of the sky from this alone, is like a 
physician trying to deal with a case with- 
out a chance of a personal interview 
with his patient. What can a resident in an 
inland town like London know of the appear- 
ance of the weather on the seacoast on an day 
from a telegram, no matter how detailed P 
Observations on such points are not to be 
looked at with a view to the immediate know- 
ledge to be gained from them, but rather as 
data from which some approach to general 
rinoiples may afterwards be educed. The con- 
ensed telegrams have in view only immediate 
reference to safety from storms, and therefore 
such reports on forms of clouds, &c., are almost 
useless, as Mr. Scott says, but full observation 
of clouds, together with a detail of accompany- 
ing and invariable phenomena, might lead to 
some addition to scientific knows We 
are fully justified in saying this from the 
experiments of Mr. A. Rowsell and Mr. 
Espy with electricity. Mr. Weekes, in one 
place, writes as follows: 

I have from very early life been an assiduous experi- 
menter with electrical kites, atmospheric explori 
wires, &c. Now, I beg to assure you that it bas severa 
times happened that when my kite has been raised 
immediately under a distended, light, fleecy cloud, at 
a moderate elevation, a free current of sparks has 
passed from the apparatus during some ten or twelve 
minutes. I have sometimes fourd myself bedewed with 
a og og — * 8 ae and on seg. up, have 
seen the cloud up n which it was o „ ourprisi 
reduced in nerd. Pag ot “sly 

And with respect to certain birds and 
their movements there can be no doubt that 
much valuable know for weather warning 
might be gained by close observation. Mr. 
Emerson says somewhere that our dependence 
on the watch in our pockets has led to our 
losing the power which the Indian still has of 
telling the hour by the sun; and so dependence 
on a certain order of observations may cause 
official meteorologists to lose sight of other and 
more salient, and perhaps more reliable sign: 
They may seem so common as not to be worth 
the trouble. But, in the view of the principle 
aptly lald down by Mr. Emerson, there 
may be something more than mere fan 
in the bird-lore of ancient Greece an 
other countries. Birds, says one, were the 
earliest almanacs in the world. The birds in 
Aristophanes’ wild play of that name boast :-—- 
„Wo point out to men the work of each season: 
when the crane takes his flight across the 
Mediterranean, tis seed-time, tis time for the 
pilot to season his timber; again, the kite tells 
you when you ought to shear your sheep; the 
swallow, again, shows you when you should 
peel your watchcoats, and buy a light dress for 
the summer. We,birds are the hinge of every- 
thing you do; we regulate your merchandise, 
your euting and drinking, your marriages.” 

We actually heard that an experiment was 


tually force its way through the su 


to be made by appointing a few outdoor 
naturalists for purposes of special observa- 


tion in these lines, and we were led to believe 
that Mr. Edward, the Banffshire naturalist, 
named as one of them. We are not aware that 


anything has been done; but we are conyinced 


. 
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that in this direction lies a large field by which 
to supplement the work of the meteorological 
survey, and we are certain that a small staff of 
such reporters as Mr. Edward cannot be too 
soon added to the staff. 


“BY STREAM AND SEA.“ 


Mr. Senior has long been known as an in- 
teresting and original essayist. He is a keen 
observer—a confessed lover of the gentle 
sport —and combines with a fine picturesque 
touch, a quaint and efficient humour. All 
these qualities come out in a most attractive 
manner in this delightful volume, which, 
though it is designated ‘‘a book for anglers 
and wanderers,” will, if we mistake not, be 
welcomed by many a stay-at-home reader, 
whose only relation to the main theme is that 
of pleasant youthful remembrances. Mr. Senior 
does not affect a rigid order; but a pervading 


idea gives a sufficient unity. It is pre-eminently , 


a bright and breezy book—full of nature and 
odd out-of-the-way references; for the author 
combines something of the leisurely, self- 
enjoying method and reflectiveness of 
old Izaak Walton, with a little of the 
dash and energy and keen-eyed curiosity 
of Charles Kingsley, whom he much ad- 
mires. He does not affect to be scientifically 
exact or exhaustive; and yet he cannot help 
throwing light on scientific subjects as he goes 
along. It is a friendly, companionable, gos- 
sippy book; but the author never condescends 
to trifling, there is a serious purpose behind 
his li og touches, which attract and please 
2 when anything hard and dry would repel, 
leading you on to the moods in which you can 
best enjoy remir iscences of nature’s varied 
ts. We can conceive of no better book 
for the holiday tour or the seaside, for just as 
Mr. Senior must have rambled through his 
Hertfordshire valley, and along the Itchen and 
by Izaak Walton’s River, and through the Peak 
ountry in this veryemood, so he inspires it by 
the skill with which he writes, embodying a 
world of reflection and wide observation in very 
small compass. The chapter, ‘‘ Charles Kingsley 
in the Saddle,” is one of the most delightful, 
because here we have a fine human figure in the 
landscape, with which Mr. Senior sympathises 
so freely that he paints it with some original 
touches. Modern Yarmouth is full of fresh- 
ness, though itis an old theme. The process 
of bloater- curing is well described, but the chief 
interest lies in the glimpses we get of the 
„hands.“ It is such a sketch as Dickens him- 
self might have written. Autumnal Rovings 
is a very rapid sketch of a run through a part 
of Ireland. Out of the Chalk” brightly 
describes the Wandle and the Darent. 
The second section—‘‘My Ocean Log,“ 
describes a voyage to Australia through the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea, by Singapore, &c. 
Mr. Senior could not help communicating much 
tha: is new in going over such ground; and the 
whole is good reading and full of information. 
What we like best, however, is the chapter on 
„Flying Fish and their Enemies,” which is full 
of curious points. It is not easy to give any 
notion of such a book by extracts, though it 
does not aim at any systematic order. We can 
only afford room for two short extracts. The 
first shall be from Modern Yarmouth ” :— 


The “herring office,” where the fish are converted 
into bloaters, is a very singular place. Upon the 
ground-floor the herrings recently arrived from the 
wharf are shot out of the swills upon the stones, trans- 
ferred by great wooden shovels into a huge tub, 
thoroughly washed, and passed on to women—a much 
better type than those working about the wharf and iu 
the ruder sheds—who thread them through one of the 
gill covers upon a long slender lath called a spit,“ 
which accommodates five-and-twenty fish. The spits are 
then taken up into the smoke-room, a lofty barn-like 
apartment, full of dark-coloured framesand beams from 
“oor to roof. The spits ign Ny with herrings, are 
placed horizontally in niches which receive the ends of 
the stick, the tiers extending to the ceiling overhead. 
The only aperture in this dusky room is in the cen‘re of 
the roof, the great object being, when tho drying pro- 
cess us, to draw the smoke. The room being 
filled with tiers, containing sometimes as many as a‘hun- 
dred thousand fish, small wood fires—of oak, if possible 
—are kindled over the stone floor, and maintained 
without flame. The uncemented tiles above, and the 
one opening in the roof, promote a free draught, while 
the smoke from the oaken logs gives a fine colour to 
the fish. For certain markets where a particular 
colour is demanded, ash billets are substituted for oak. 
A few hours in the smoke-room are sutticient for a 
bloater, and the lower spits are used for that descrip- 
tion of article. The fish bigher up are left to dry accord- 
ing to the will of the curer, the last to be removed 
coming down as veritable red-berrings. 

We have now seen the fresh herring sold and 
despatched, the pickled herring lightly salted and 
barrelled, the bloater and -herring cured to a 
turn in the smoke-room, but there yet remain the kip- 
ee The veteran boatman and fisherman pretend to 

now nothing about this process of kippering, which 


* By Stream and Sea. A Book for Anglers and 
Wanderers, By WILLIAM SENIOR (Red ‘Spinner, ) 


from home, leaving no anxiety behind them. 
gentlest of breezes came sighin 
valleys, keeping the entire line of shore, with i's mani- 


sive. 
night a terrible storm arose, putting out beacon lights 
on the more exposed headlands, and forcing vessels of 
large tonnage to run for shelter into the landlocked 
natural harbours that abound in this region of Loughs. 
Where all was smiliog at sunset, all was uproarious and 
angry atdawn. Great 
burst fiercely upon the iron-girded shore, racing up the 
cliffs with a roar of rage, and expending themselves 
with many a struggle in white foam and spray, showered 


they regard as a new-fangled notion that will ruin the 


country if persisted in. Probably they would think 
more kindly of it had it not been of Scotch origin. 


But there it is, increasing in importance every year. 
It employs large numbers of thrifty, homely women, 
mostly Scotch. The best quality of fish must be 
selected for kippering ; no salt is used; the herrings 
are most carefully cleansed, and delicately and artisti 
cally smoked. Mr. Buckland, in a recent report on 
our East Coast Fisheries, estimates that a thousand 
lasts of herring per year are now required for kippering. 

The next shall be a description of the 
Giant’s Causeway and a storm on the Irish 
coast 

As a basaltic formation, the Giant's Causeway is not 
perbaps so perfect and compact as Fingal’s Cave; but 
it is larger, and its surroundings are finer. Could you, 
by any secret understanding with the winds, arrange 
so as to see the Antrim coast in both calm and storm, 
you would see it to perfection. We have had some very 
sudden changes of weather lately. Half the country 
between Portrush and Belfast. especially in the valley 
of the Banr, is under water, and the rivers, swollen and 
discoloured, bave hastened the exodus of the salmon 
anglers. It has been a bad week for the Giant’s Cause- 
way. If you go to explore all its wonders, you require 
a calm sea and the wind anywhere but north or north- 
west, Saturday, for example, was a lovely day. The 
ocean sparkied calm and blue. Tiny fishing boats, 
scarce bigger as they vanished in the offing than the 
white sea-birds circling over your bead, ventured = 
ry e 
from the hills and 


fold wonders, clean and clear for the timidest of 
visitors. 

The dreamy calm was as sbort lived as it was delu- 
In a few hours all was changed. During the 


rollers from the Atlantic 


hundreds of feet into the air, A Scotch steamer, unable 
to make the harbour of Portrush. tossed uneasily at anchor 
under the lee of the Skerries. 

The long line of rocky islets, which for centuries has 
stood firm as an advance guard to receive the first shock 
of the ocean’s bombardment, lay quiet one day basking 
like Brobdingnagian seals in a calm sea; on the next 
day the mad billows leept at a bound over them into 
the gorges and creeks and subterranean waterways 
and caves, the foam whirling into the interior, and 
whitening the green dowos as if wich snow flakes. To 
reach the cliffs, from which alone on such a day the 
choicest portion of Causeway scenery can be com- 
manded, could only be achieved by the hale and 
hearty ; indeed, it could only be done at all by leaning 
down, as it were upon the gale, until your body repre- 
sented the steep roof of a house, and you could walk in 
a position which the human form could never maintain 
unless breasted by such an unwonted support Yet but 
a few hours ago we could enter Dunkerry Cave, seven 
hundred feet long, on the glassy water-floor. 


THREE MAGAZINES. 

Turkey is naturally prominent in the magazines 
of the current month ; and there is no doubt that 
in the present uncertainty of the public mind, good 
service may be done by articles which take a more 
deliberate and comprehensive view of the Eastern 
Question than is possible to the rapid effusions of 
the daily press. We are not sure that this de- 
scription would apply to the concluding article of 
the Nineteenth Century, by Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe, giving a bird’s-eye-view of the past and 
present relations of Turkey to European policy, 
But it is at least interesting, and in an obvious sense 
valuable, to have the views of so eminent an 
authority on the subject. The article was written 
some years ago, and only a postscript refers to the 
present condition of affairs. His lordship gives a 
sketch of the long-continued amicable relations 
between England and the Porte, and he gives 
reasons which appears to him to have justified the 
policy involved. Our commerce with Turkey and 
its various provinces seems to have been very 
considerable, amounting to some eight or ten 
millions a year. When, however, we read, further’ 
on, the frank account that is given us of the depres- 
sing and demoralising influences of the Turkish Go- 
vernment and institutions, a presumptiou naturally 
arises that such commerce might have been doubled 
or trebled under a healthier political constitution. 
Much is made of our dependence on the Porte for 
our most direct and speedy communication with 
India. But this article was written before the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the difference made 
by that event appears to be scarcely sufficiently 
estimated in the postscript. Weare called upon to 
‘‘imagine Egypt in the possession of a power wh 
population active, warlike, intelligent, and ambi- 
tious, is ever prone to entertain a jealous and not 
unfrequently a hostile feeling towards England.” 
But the substitution of a maritime passage for a 
railway has absolutely necessitated the neutralisa- 
tion of the isthmus, or the protection of some Power 
which can command the confidence of the civilised 
world. The position of things which we are called 


(Chatto and Windus. ) 


| upon to imagine has therefore become simply 


inconceivable. Lord Redcliffe himself also in 
describing the education of children in Tarkey and 
the institutions of slavery and the harem, gives 
unanswerable reasons why Turkey is less and less 
to be trusted as the guardian of any region what- 
ever. That is of importance to the civilisation of 
the world. ‘‘The various defects and sources of 
incalculable evil, thus rather enumerated than 
drawn out into their full proportions, are the more 
ruinous in a couutry where a low standard of 
knowledge, a rude system of finance, a loose method 
of collecting the revenue, and the want of internal 
communications, go far of themselves to neutralise 
the advantages of a splendid climate, a productive 
soil, and an unrivalled position as well for power as 
for trade.” 

This paragraph receives a striking and indeed a 
horrible illustration from an article in the Fort- 
nightly Review, which it is very interesting to read 
along with Lord Redcliffe’s lucubrations. It is 
called ‘‘ A Leaf of Eastern History,” and consists of 
extracts from the journal of the late Nassau W. 
Senior. Mr. Senior was brought into intimate com- 
munication with confidential servants of Mehemet 
Ali, and the light that is thus thrown on Mussul- 
man ideas of government and justice is a little 
startling, even after the Bulgarian massacres. 
Take as an illustration the following extract of a 
conversation: 

„Abbas, said Hekekyan, ‘‘ when a boy, had bis 
pastrycook bastinadoed to death. Mehemet Ali mildly 
reproved him for it, as we should correct a child for 
killing a butterfly ; he explained to his little grandson 
that such things ought not to be done without a 
motive.” 

„When Nazleh Hamen,” I asked, ‘‘ burnt her slave 
— death for giviug her cold coffee, did her father inter- 
ere! 

% No,“ said Hekekyan, he could not. That took 
place in a harem.“ 

Even if England were willing to achieve a selfish 
end by insisting on the preservation of a barbarous 
and immoral empire, it is more than doubtful 
whether a process of dissolution springing from the 
deep and fatal causes indicated in these articles 
could be arrested without a miracle. Under Ghese 
circumstances Mr. Edward Dicey, writing in the 
Nineteenth Century, boldly proposes a line of policy 

towards which many indications seem to point, 

although no Government as yet has distinctly an- 

nounced it. He urges that England should take 

possession of the Isthmus and the Canal, and of 

such portions of Lower Egypt as may be neces- 

sary to the security of both. He thinks that 

in the existing condition of European politics 

the prevalent feeling would be one of satis. 

faction that the gate of the East had been com- 

mitted to the keeping of a Power which has 

the most obvious interest in holding it open for 

the peaceful commerce of the whole world. We 

offer no opinion on his views, but we think he is 

entitled to the gratitude of a perplexed people for 
so plainly enunciating them ; and the time is pro- 

bably not far distant when public opinion will be 
called upon to pronounce for or against the policy 
thus indicated. Of 

Another great question which occupies an 
ominously prominent position in the three maga- 
zines is—we may almost say, as usual—disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. Each of the magazines 
has an article on this subject. In the Nine- 
teenth Century Mr. Mackonochie issues a mani 
festo which, we suppose, is put forth on 
behalf of the Church League. We have already 
referred to his views, and need not now return to 
them except to note with pleasure the unreserved 
manner in which he grants the national right to 
apply to other purposes the public property now 
devoted to ecclesiastical uses. He is inaccurate, 


indeed, in the account he gives of the origin of 


this public fund, and he expects too much when he 
imagines that the nation will be willing wholly to 
relinquish, in favour of a sect, its property in 
ancient parish churches. But the article has a 
considerable importance as showing the convictions 
now reached by the most active and earnest section 
of the clergy, convictions which are not in the least 
degree likely to be reversed, but will almost cer- 
tainly grow rapidly in depth and practical power. 
A much more businesslike exposition of the subject 
is given by Mr. Crosskey in the Fortnightly Review, 
to which he contributes Disendowment: a Prac- 
tical Sketch.“ It is, in fact, a description of the 
suggestions drawn up by the committee of the 
Liberation Society, and therefore needs no explana- 
tion from us. Its appearance in such a magazine 
as the fortnightly is timely, and will do much to 
mature public opinion. Thus we have disesta- 
blishment from the religious and also from the 
political point of view. The trilogy is completed 


by Mr. Llewellyn Davies in the Contemporary 
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Review, by an article in which both politics and 
religion are alike conspicuous by their absence, 
while vague sentiment takes their place. The 
article is simply not worth discussing. It assumes 
that there is no alternative between Erastianism 
and Ecclesiasticism. It ignores the possibility of 
moral character in a State apart from its endow- 
ment of ceremonial religion. And it attempts in 
vain to resuscitate the vague dream of a compre- 
hensive National Church whose creed shall contain 
such articles, and no others, as are endorsed by the 
smallest sect in the Episcopalian denomination. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Word of God on True Marriage. (Phila- 
delphia: Claxton. London: Trubner.) We can 
quite imagine that this book may do some mischief 
and no good. Referring to the Mormons, the author 
says they make one assertion—‘‘ That the Bible, 
the Old Testament, at least, sanctions polygamy,” 
while some Christians have also given expression 
to opinions which seem tv uphold the idea that, so 
far as the Scriptures of the Old Testament are con- 
cerned, polygamy is not a sin.” He also says that 
‘‘the great mistake of all Bible critics has been 
their false assumption that the men of Israel, be- 
cause they were Oriental, were polygamists.” 
Now, very few, we suppose, would really cloak 
license for themselves or others with the simple 
fact that some of the Old Testament men sinned 
and did evil in the sight of the Lord.” But why 
attempt to get out of it”? The author says— 
„Search the Scriptures ; you will then find that 
Moses wrote his laws for a people who did not 
recognise the usage of a plurality of wives among 
themselves any more than did our own progenitors.” 
Granting this, what danger is there of plurality of 
wives amongst American and English Christians! 
There is something in what the author says con- 
cerning converted heathen, but the practice of 
missionaries in this respect is, as far as our informa- 
tion extends, unimpeachable. 

The Bishopric of Souls. By Ropert WILSON 
Evans, B.D. With an Introductory Memoir by 
Epwarp BICKREGSTErH, D. D., Dean of Lichfield. 
(Rivingtons.) Mr. Evans, of whom Dean Bicker- 
steth writes a very graceful memoir, was a clergy- 
man of rare activity and zeal, and, amongst other 
things, very frequent writer. The work before 
us relates tothe duty of a clergyman in its many 
aspects. It is acute, wise, sympathising, but a 
little more ‘‘Churchy” than we should have ex- 
pected—although why we had any expectations 
regarding it we can hardly say. Mr. Evans, for 
instance, held very distinct views regarding the 
treatment of ‘‘ Separatists,” but still there is prac- 
tical wisdom in what he says. Do not, in your 
pursuit of charity, seek an impossibility, which is 
unity, at the expense of a certainty, which is 
good faith.” Of course, there can be no unity as 
things are. There is a great deal from which all 
Christian ministers may learn in this work. 

We have to report a second edition of the Glory 
of the Cross, by A. B. Mackay. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) The work is a series of addresses on 
the Crucifixion—impressive and eloquent. ——/srae/ 
in Canaan under Joshua and the Judges, by Dr. 
EpERSHEIM (Religious Tract Society), is a book of 
ample information and sound Biblical criticism. 
Dr. Edersheim has special qualifications for 
such a work.——In the Chairman’s Hand- 
book (Knight and Co.) Mr. Rerarnatp PAL- 
GRAVE, the Clerk-Assistant of the House of 
Commons, has produced a work of consider- 
able practical value. The reader knows the subject 
from the title, but cannot kaow, without the work, 
with what practical sagacity and experience Mr. 
Palgrave has treated it. The author addresses his 
little book, in a graceful letter, to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons.——Miss Grant's Sun- 
Maid has been added by Messrs. Warne and Co. to 
the Companion Library” series. It is a bright 
novel, and the graphic pictures of Pau and its sur- 
rounding scenery, and of the Russian steppes, will 
long remain in the reader’s memory.——A curious 
pamphlet is Mr. WIIIIAMu E. Brar’s An Agricul- 
tural Rip Van Winkie (G. Matthews). Mr. Bear 


goes to sleep, as did his celebrated original, and 
wakes up to find all the old methods of farming 


altered. He describes what has taken place— 


anticipating, no doubt, what he imagines must 
soon come. The brochure is well conceived and 
amusing. Mr. Bear is evidently an agricultural 
reformer. 
— X— —̃̃— 

The third edition of Swedenborg, the Spiritual 
Columbus, a work first issued a ſew months ago, 
is announced, with translations into Norw and 
German. This work, a brief sketch of Sweden. 
borg’s life and works, has, it is stated, been“ well 
received here and in America, and also on the con · 


| tinent. Mr. Pitman, the inventor of phonography, 


announces the issue by arrangement with the author 
of a special edition of the above work in a new 
system of phonetic spelling, styled ‘‘ Gradual 
Phonotypy.” — 

Convict Prison InsPrction.—During the debate 
on convict prisons in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday considerable portions of the pamphlet 
entitled English Convict Prisons and Needful 
Reforms Thereio,” just issued by the Howard 
Association, were read to the House. In particular 
the following extract was read and supported :— 
‘The convict prisons are practically closed to inde- 
pendent inspection, The few visitors admitted are 
closely and hastily escorted through, and, howeverob- 
servant,can gather very little real information, espe- 
cially as to lurking 1 It was complained 
in Parliament, in 1877, that on an ex-M. P. visiting 
Dartmoor Convict Prison, to see a prisoner, whom 
he found with ‘his neck much swollen, and a 
number of sores or ulcers round his throat,’ that the 
convict absolutely cried for justice, and was about 
to relate the cruelties he had suffered, when the 
warders interfered, and informed him it was contrary 
to the rules of the prison to touch on those topics.’ 
As to Dartmoor, the late and present governors 
have been anxious to do theirduty. Nevertheless, 
it is quite possible that ‘cruelties ’ may have been 
suffered in spite of them or without their know- 
ledge. For example, the Howard Association has 
been recently informed that in winter the convicts 
there have suffered from excessive damp, and even 
ice in their cells. If this complaint is true 
it points to a needful improvement. It is not 
for a moment to be pleaded that prisons are 
to be made comfortable. On the contrary, 
they should be deterrent, so as to tend to become 
empty—the normal condition of a prison. Nor 
should prisoners ever be pampered ; for this would 
be cruelty to the honest poor, by temping them to 
crime. But even convicts should only have their 
legal ree ie Their rules of dietary, health, 
&c., should be justly and fully observed. Of late 
years there have been, on several occasions, serious 
complaints raised in Parliament, and by the Press, 
as to the treatment of convicts—the Fenians, for 
example. The charges made have been systema- 
tically denied, and perhaps sometimes with truth. 
But until there is frequent inspect of these prisons 
by independent outsiders, such official denials 
cannot be fully relied on by the public; for, of 
course, under the present military régime there 
will generally be found rome warders or sub- officials 
prepared to assert or deny whatever they may sup- 
pose that the authorities will wish them to assert or 
deny. The authorities themselves are usually not 
present when abuses occur. They are, therefore, 
themselves ignorant, Yet their report is, practi- 
cally, that which even a Home Secretary or a royal 
commission must base their statements on. So that 
the public, the Press, Parliament, and the Home 
Secretary are at present unable to prevent them- 
selves from being kept in the dark all round, if 
abuses or cruelties occur in convict prisons. Really 
reliable and frequent inspection by independent 
outsiders is therefore a sine qua non of good convict 
prison administration.” 


Epps’s COCOA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.“ Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Epps & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.“ 

HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILL8.—Few persons are 
so favoured by circumstances or so fortified by Nature as to 
enable them to pass unscathed the sore trials of an in- 
clement season. With catarrhs, coughs, and influensas 
everywhere abounding, it should be universally known that 
Holloway’s Ointment, diligently rubbed upon the chest, 
checks the worst as:aults of these maladies, and securely 
wards off more grave and dengerous diseases of the throat 
and lungs. The truth of this assertion must remain un- 
questioned in the face of thousands of unimpeachable living 
witpesses, who have personally derived the utmost poss:ble 
betiefits from this treatment when their present sufferings 
were appalling and their future prospects most disheart« ning. 
Both eme ſies get admirably together. 

Reckit?r’s Paris Bivuge.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
resnit—viz, a flood of imitations. The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenwity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
„ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

CaRgpINaL Ecru, ox Cream.—Jupson’s DyEs.— 
White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbons, 8. Ike, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
bernouses, Shetland shawla, or any small article of dress, can 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, 


crimson, manve, purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 


per bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 
OLDRIDGE’s Batu or CoL_umBia.—By the increasing 
demand for this famed Balm may be estimsted its value and 


cfficacy for replenishing, invigorating, and preserving the Hair 


cither from falling off orturning grey. Without it no toilet 
is complete. It imparts to the hair a bright and glossy ap- 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, and will not soil the 
m st delicate fabric worn as headdress “at home” or in 
promenade. In the “nursery” ita use is invaluable, 2s it 
furms in infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
of hair. Sold by all perfumers and chemists, at 3s. 6d, 6s., 
and 118. only. Who'esale and retail by the proprietors, 
C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington-street, seven doors from 
the Strand, Londou, W. C. 


| 


N 


BENNETT, 


ties commonly sold are mixed with starch, under the of 
luble; while really making chow” te 
id indigestible. This may be easily detected, for 
~— thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch, 
dbury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore three 


times the strength of th : 
1 gth ese cocoas, ard a refreshing bev 


Births, Murringes, und Benth, 


7 MARRIAGES, 
DOMAILLE—FAIRBAIRNS.—June 5, at 
Clapton Co tional Church, by the Rev. W. Brot et 
Randall, M. A., Peter Stephen Domaille, Westend, Henta, 
to Fanny Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William Fairbairns 
Springfield, Upper Clapton. : 
FREER—WATT.—June 5, at the Congregational Church 
Harrogate, by the Rev. George Nich Ison, B. A., Thomas 
Freer, of Spring Field, „ solicitor, to Jane Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late Alex. Watt, London, and daughter 
of the late Edward Banks Hewitt, of Norwich, 
GREAR—LANTSBERY.—June 5, at the I 


B.A., assisted by Rev. J. Ervine and : 
the Rev. Thomas Grear, of Wellin 1 


: » to Mary 
we eldest daughter werd tobery, Esq., of 


v orpe. 
MO (T—BAKFOOT.—May 29, at New Col 
the Rev. Johnson Berber, LL 8, Pedalerie 
F. RG. S., of Borstal-hill, near Leicester, to Mary, ouly 
pa. hter of William E Leicester, 


„ b 
the Rev. Henry imen, 


Harriett, younger twin mo of Arthur Narr the 


the National Provjncial Bank of England, 
2 DEATH, 
.— June 9, after a long illness, borne wi isti 
patience, Sarah Faulkner, the beloved wife of yp Boog ~ 


of Suffolk House, Clapham-road, in the 75th year of her 
age. 


HORNIMAN’S TEA.—Choice teas at very reasonable 
are always to be had of Horuiman’s 3 Chemites in 
every town. Being direct Importers, Mesers. Horniman 
— . 3 and nf te of all their teas. 
are constantly receiving supplies from the 
Wholesale J ondon House, secured in tinfoil 
the delicate flavour and aroma is preserved, gsc 
PeRFECTION,—Mrs, S. A. ALLEN’s W orld’s Hair Restorer 
vever fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, im- 
parting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its 
action is speedy and thorough, quickly banishing 
Its value is above all others, A single trial proves . It is 
not a dye. It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of 
the hair. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 


Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured 


these two preparations. They are the standard arlioles for 
the hair. They should never be used together, nor Oil 2 
Pomade with either. 

Mrs, S. A. ALLen’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented. Prompt relief 
in thousands of cases has been affo where hair has been 
coming out in handfuls. It cleanses the hair and scalp, and 
removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Teeta, £1 ro £10 108.—Tunx CompteTe Upper on 
Lower SRT or Fourtgen Pure MINERAL Tarn, 
fitted and fixed to the mouth without pain. The extraction 
of stumps, loose or decayed teeth not being necessary in any 
case. This perfectly painless system of adapting artificial 
teeth to the mouth is protected by Her Majesty’s Royal 
latters Pateut; and a written utee given with every 


case that they will not decay or change colour. 54, Rathbone- 
place, Oxford-street, near ‘T'ottennam-court-road, © Mr. 


E. Toomey, Surgeen-Dentiat. 


Adbertisements. 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATIO 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100, 


WATCHES 


CLOCKS 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


D ORPHAN SOCIETY, 
N UP cf BEREAVED 


new charity, and will be thankfully receivei aud acksow- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Watson Osmoad, , W, Feu- 
church-street, E. C., and Netherton, Penge-lane, Sydenham ; 


or the Hon. Secretary, Kev. G. T. Coster, Sunny Bank, 
Sou'h Norwood, S. E. Post-office to made pe- 
able at the General Post Office. Cheques to be 


Chapel, Creaton, Northamptonshire, 1 T. E. Noyes, | 
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‘THE NONCONFORMIST. 


JUNE 13, 1877. 


Ha WitHouT MEDICINE, 

inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic | 
Constipation, Diarrhoea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma, Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nansea, and Vomiting,: R D by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


_ REVALENTA ARABICA 
(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
ut, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits 
, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, ache, 
ility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
„ even in pre or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. Twenty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases cousidered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions. The 2s. tins are forwarded 
t free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

. 4d. in stamps. . 

IMPORTANT CAUTION,—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Dn Barry’s Food has led a 
eertain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chevasse, F. R. C. S., 
author of “Advice to a Mother, analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘“ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia. nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural size—miseries 1 endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, aud 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
I am ke a new man—nothing like what I was before | 
took your food. Pray make any use * like of this letter, 
and ne if very best thanks.—1l am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON, late curate of 8 
Cardiff.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“T am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARK T's admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &ce.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
acribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomitiug by 
Du Barry’s Food—MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
In consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
unabie to read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable ars, agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, aud all intercourse with the world 
had become paiuful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair 1 took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, aud able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social position.— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhoea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, all 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyapepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhoea, 
wel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and 
hemorrhoids. Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D, 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 

“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an rr effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as 1 do now.—J, COM. 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles.” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably 2 for all climates) sells: In tins, 
Id., 9 2s.; of lib., 3s, 6d.; Alb., 63.; 51b., 146. 2b. 


; „ 50s, : 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE. — Posder in tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 68.; 288 cups, 30s, 


576 cups, 558. 

D BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 

in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 


t. Mary’s, 


burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, o 


caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or driub ing. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ie 1 than even meat. —1 lb., 38. d.; Alb., 6s. ; 


b., 
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. 
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29, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W. 8 Wallfisch Gasee, 


VANGELICAL PROTESTANT 
DEACONESSES INSTITUTE and TRAINING 
HOSPITAL, The Green, Tottenham. 


Solely supported by voluntary contributions. Over 6000 
patients received aid from the Home during the past year. 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Bankers—Barelay, Bevan, and Co, 54, Lombard-street, E. C. 

PECIAL APPEAL on behalf of the GREAT 
ORMOND STREET CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


Patron—Her Msjesty the QUEEN. 


The Committee very earnestly SOLICIT CONTRIBU- 
TIONS towards the current expenses of the Hospital. 152 
beds are maintained—vis., 100 beds at the Hospital, and 52 
beds at the Convalescent Branch at Cromwell House, High- 
te. Upwards of 1,000 out-patients are seen weekly at 
reat Ormond-street. i 

e Charity is not endowed, but depends entirely on 
voluntary support. 


JOHN WALTER, Esq, MP., Chairman. 
SAMUEL WHITFORD, Secretary. 


Bankers— 
Williams, Deacons, and Co.; Messrs. Hoare ; Messrs. Herries 


O INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 
amount are RECEIVED by the SUN BUILDIN 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E.C., on deposit at 5 and on pre- 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
Society consists exclusively in making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
and it therefore offers to investors a medium for obtaining a 
remunerative rate of interest with security of the soundest 
description. Further particulars can be had on application 

to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esgq., D. Lit. and M. A. 

Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council ( 
the Philological Society, &., de. 

Vios-MAs rz 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 
AssIST ANT MASTER 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL. D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug - 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 
JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 
JAMES WOOD, Esq., M.A. Lond. (in Branch I., Classics) 
A. ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 
G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 
Lavy Resipent—Miss COOKE. 
The SUMMER TERM commenced Tuurspay, 
May 3rd, 1877. 

Fo: Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


— — 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Master— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London. 

Szconp MastER— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B. A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the Co'lege. 
Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
hundred pupils, the last Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the S) ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 
Scholarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sizarship 
given by St John’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the FirsT in Greek and Latin. 

There is a large swimming: bath on the College premises. 
For particdlars as to Scholarships, &., apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


SUMMER TERM, from May 1 to Jury 31. 


7 THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 0 
EsTaBLisHED 183] 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 


y, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
t 
SOHN CROSSLEY, Esaq., M. P., Halifax, Chairman. 
W. H. LEE, Beg, J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 


J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where, .. . nothing has been to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished e ms, [examined the dormitories, 
lavatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness.”—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Re Midsummer, 1874. a i 

he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, ‘The 
Playground has been evlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of « sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 


Vienna; and at the Grocers aud Chemists in every town, 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL. 


C 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this school have d the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford aud Cambridge 
Local Examinations in honours. References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or 
twenty four guineas. 


For views and prospectus app'y to the p-incipals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh. i 181 . 2 


TAM FORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASATON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, Xc., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1877. 


— 


IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 
TICKETS, AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS. 

will be issued from May 14th to the 31st October, 1877. 

For Particulars see Time Tables and Programmes, issued 


by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
Derby, May, 1877. | 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,00. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 

£1,120,000 HAVE BEEN PAID as COMPENSATION. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 

Fonns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretarv. 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—A Lecture on the 

‘ RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, by Mr. J. L. Ktne.—The 
TYNEWIDD COLLIERY INUNDATION, a Popular and 
Scientific Lecture, by Mr. J. L. Kine, demonstrated by Dis- 
solving Views and Philosophical Apparatus —HOUSEHOLU 
SCIENCE, by Prof. GaRDNRR.-MAGlC and MYSTERY, 
Mr. J. MArruzws.—Coueluding daily. at 4.5 and 9.15, with 
WHYTTYNGTON and HYS CATTE, by Mr. Seymour 
SMITH.—Admission to the whole, ls, Open from twelve 
till five, and from seven till ten. 


SILICATE PAINTS. 


FOR IN AND OUT*DOOR WORK, 
WOOD, IRON, OR PLASTER, : 
HAVING DOUBLE THE BULK OF LEAD PAINTS, 
NON-POISONOUS, 
DO NOT BLISTER. 


DAM P 


CURED BY THE 


“PETRIFYING LIQUID,” 


(Transparent or in colours), at 2d. to 3d. per yard. 
Also forms a non-poisonous 


WASHABLE DISTEMPER. 


ENAMEL PAINT Senders varnishing unnecessary. 


The above recommended by Social Science Congress, 
Builders, Architects, &c. 


SILICATE PAINT CO., 


80 and 32, SEEL-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
107, CANNON -STREET, LONDON. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. Ils. 

Prints Qin, by 7in. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 
Passage, Long-laue, Smithfield, London. Particulars, One 
Stamp. Type aud Materials for Amateurs. 


EMOVING or WARELHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Seems should be made to 


THE BEST 
UMMER MEDICINE, 
Cool the Blood ; 
Purify the System ; 
Go to the root of disease ; 
Cure thousands. 
Established over 50 years. 


| Yeates 
yo 
ILLS, 
13 


— — — 


LACK SPOTS on the FACE and NECK 
entirely removed by using MARRIS’S IMPERIAL 
POW DER, according * ‘rections, in less than one week. 

5 ket, b t 14 stamps. . 
M 8, 37. 4e (ry W.; Staircase, Soho 
Bazaar; and all Chemists, 


eS — — 


ONSUMPTION.—Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—“The Convent, Temple-street, Wolver- 
hamptoaw—Dear Papa,—The Dr. Locock’s Wafers you sent 
me completely cured my chest. I do not think I could have 
lived had it not been for them.—Teresa NORUAN.— To 
Mr. Norman, 29, Smith-street, Warwick”—Dr, Locock’s 
Wafers give instant relief, and taste pleasantly, Sold by all 


Seeretary. 


| Druggists, at 16. IId. per box. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
MR. GH. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
we be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Notse.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance, By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightuess, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct, In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, | 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express wy sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta ned 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

S. G. HUTCHINS. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, 
LONUON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


puss PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
22 and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
oltles. f 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 
POTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


a 8 
OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 
ped A JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 


LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar ouly. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits, and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, ace, &c., &c. 


ROSS E & BLACK WE LL'S 
Genuine Manufactures bear (heir name and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehonsemen throughout the world. 


G AMUEL BROTHERS, 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill. 

Wz RESISTING (Regd.).—SAMUEL BROTHERS. 

‘Ws RESISTING (Regd. ).—Sydenham-house, 

Wann (Regd.).—65 and 67, Ludgate-hill, 

we RESISTING (Kegd.).—Have Registered 

WIA RESISTING (Regd.).— These renowned 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Untearable Fabrics. 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—They can only 


JOHN HEYWOOD'S 
CLASSIFIEDCA TALOGUES 


(Post free on application) 
OF 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
SCHOOL PRIZES 
SCHOOL STATIONERY, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
The Largest & Most Complete Stock of School Requisitesin England. 
THE CHEAPEST 1 ATLAS IN THE 


Now ready, price Threepence, sewed, 


OHN HEYWOOD NATIONAL ATLAS. 
Containing 32 Maps. Crown 4to. 


ANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES, 1876 
and 1877. New Vol., just out, extra cloth, 38. 6d. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURING BSTATIONER, 
14r and 143, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


— — 


MATEUR AUTHORS, MINISTERS, and 
all engaged in Literary Pursuits should obtain the 
COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE to PUBLISHING and 
PKINTING. Contains Specimen of Types.—Terms of 
Publishing—Engravings—Advice to Authors-- Instructions 
for Correcting Proofs. A Complete Manual of Information 
upon every subject of importance to those about to publish. 
Just ready, tenth edition, price 6d., post free 8d. 


W. H. and L. Collingridge, 128, 129, Aldersgate-street, 
New-street, Loug-laue, London, E. C. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42s.; WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 84s, Hand or Foot, Machines Exchanged. 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


B* TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving 
AMERICAN WASHERS, 18s. 6d.; Indiarubber 
Clothes-Wringers, 218, 303.; “ Villa” Washing Machines, 
£3 10s.; “ Villa” Wringers and Mengles, 42s ; “ Villa” 
Washers, Wringers, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s., soon 
save their cost. Carriage paid; easy terms; free trial 
from Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Fingbury-circus, —ondon, E. C. 
Werks—Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 


dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWRO O7. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY 


ECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and most wholesome. Dr, Hassall says: —“ The 
samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the emell. The whisky must be pronounced to be 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent * W hole- 
sale: 20, Great Titchfield-street, London, W. 


W EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).—Be obtained : 


W KESISTING (Kegd.).—At their Establishment. 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Young Gentlemen's 

8 (Regd.).—Suits (any colour) 

W EAK KESISTING (Regd. ). From these Materials, 

W RESISTING (Regd.).—Will stand the 

‘W “48 RESISTING (Regd.).—Hard test of 

‘WW #42 RESISTING . — 

"WV 242 RESISTING (Hegd.).—They_ are à great 

Ww RESISTING (Regd.).—Protection against 

W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Inclement weather. 

we KESIeTING (Kegd.).—The C and D Classes 

W KAR RESISTING (Kegd.).—Are recommended. 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—BSuit for a Youth dit. bin. 

WII RESIS'LING (Kegd.).—C Class, 278.; D Class, 61s. 

WI RESISTING (Regd.).—Gentiemen’s Suits 

WII RESISTING (Negd.). U Class, 50s. ; D Class, 6¥s. 

W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Patterns and Guide 


(WW £48 RESISTING (Hegd.). re Belf-measurement 
ree, 

8 AMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham-house, 

UDATE-HILL (65 and 67), E. C. 
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OOLEY’S 
| VEGETABLE 


DIGESTIVE PILLS. 
Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 


Of any Chemist for ls. Id., or from J. C. Pool, Bath, 
free, ſox Is. 3d. 


„H OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CLASS WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 


eannot be too y recommended. 
For Scrofula, „Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 
It Cures Old Sores, 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, . 


Cures Cancerous Ulcers 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 2 

Cures Glandular Swellings, 

Clears the Blood from , Matter, 

From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is to the taste, and warrantea 

tree from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the solicits sufferers to give it a trio) 
to test its value, 


Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 3 
Sold in bottles, 28. 6d. each, and iu case ontaining #11 
times ay pa — ge gna to effect a yo 
cure in majority standing cases— 
CHEMISTS AND PATELTT MEDICINE VENDORS 
the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


ANGER’S MODEL CHAPELS. 
Upwards of Seventy of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing, 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics, Send 
ttamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus, Photo- 
„ i in various styles, to seat from 100 to 

„000, 4d. each. 


W. RANGER, Architect &, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFF’S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 

COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 

and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 
durable; pure musical tone. 


Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
liberal terms, 


EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James’s, 


IANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash). 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoniums, 8 stops, 6 
Guineas, All in elegant Walout Cases, Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Company, 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. W. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 

to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATNESS, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be glad to confer with Ministers and Deacons in any part 
of the Kingdom who have in contemolat:on the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
propert 94 every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER, 
SCHWEPPE’S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE’S POLASS WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask ‘for 

SCHWEPPE’S, and observe Trade Mak on labels (a 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public.— 
o be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine Merchants, 


and Grocers. 
ENGLISH WIVES Require 


20,000 BLAK HS PATENT MULTUM IN 


PARVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d., the most 
wonderful Washing Machine in the World, Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, Manchester, 
beating all other machines. Will wash anything, never 
injures the goods washed, Chi'd can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials, Sent free upon receipt of P. O. O. for 19s, 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town, Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards, 


_ BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 
- (HREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiorit 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousan 
for making bread, pastry, 2 &c., light and wholesome. 
Sold in Id. and 2d, ets, and 6d., ls., 28. 6d. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by all Grocers, Schools, families, and hotets 


| should purchase the 28. 6d. and 5s, sise, as there is a consider- 


able saving. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Euriches the Blood, 


WEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


P=PrER’s QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIO 


in Scrofu asting Diseases, Ne Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Faces Weakness of the Cheot tad Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 


ls sold by Chemists everywhere, AU 4s. 6d., 
ya size fg in stone 228. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH ——— 


Chemists. Pots, ls, and 26 6d, each. (Get Acs Ay 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days hair to its 
original colour without — It effeets its object sat is ſac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the from scurf, and causes the growth of ue. 
hair. Sold everywhere by Cbemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at Is. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


—For restoring the colour of the hair, 


WVARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN,.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Laver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy fecling, with se:.sations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest alter eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
sia * Rvs: — and P hyllin — 

er than or biue or rem "ad, moe 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham ourt- 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 

2s, 9d. and 4+, 6d, esen. Sold by all Chemists, 


eu * e wep ten — 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


* 


JUNE 13, 1877. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


— 


RUSSELL AND COMPY. 


Invite Parties about to Furnish to Inspect their Extensive and well-assorted Stock of 


CARPETS, DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, oe BEDSTEADS, 
CURTAINS, | , DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, | BEDDING, and 
LINENS, &c., LIBRARY FURNITURE, CHAMBER FURNITURE 


Which is now replete with all the Novelties of the Season. 
CRETONNES, from 63d. to 3s. 6d. per Yard, in great and choice variety. 
TAPESTRY CARPETS from 1s. 104d, per Yard, 

BRUSSELS CARPETS (real Brussels) from 2s. 103d. per Yard. 
FURNITURE, suitable for any class of House, conveniently Arranged for Inspection and 
Marked in Plain Figures, at the LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


ORDERS BY POST RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. PATTERNS SENT POST FREE. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W. C. 


BOYLES PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 


CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, MANSIONS, FACTORIES, STABLES. &c., Ventilatei on scientific prin- 
ciples, and in accordauce with the laws of nature, by means of BOYLr’S PATENT SELF-ACTING AIR-P MP 
VENTILATORS, which effectually extract the foul air, have no mechanical motion, and are entirely free from down 
draught and uoise, improved appliances for admitting fresh sir—warm or cold—without draughts or currents. 


BOYLE'S PERFECT 


SYSTEM OF SANITATION. 


SOIL-PIPES, DRAINS, and SEWERS ventilated on the most approved principles, by means of BOYLE’S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING AIR-PUMP VENTILATORS, combined with an Improvep Trap and INLeT for fresh air. 


Estimates given, and designs supplied. Proepectuses, Price Lists, and Testimonials on application. 


ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, 


VENTILATING AND SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from ros. to 55s. 
Electro Forks-—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218., 568, 955. 
Dish Covers — in, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 11s. 
Electro Tea and Ooffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Electro Cructs and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 
(Catalogues Sree. ) 


Fs) Fendors—Pright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 

* Stoves—Dright, Black, Register, &c. 

Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

Bedsta is Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornioes —Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—3ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils —Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Garden Tools—-Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &c. 

(Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & Co., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


WILLS’ “ BRISTOL MIXTURE ” 


MILD AND FRAGRANT. 


WILLS’ “SMOKING MIXTURE.” 


A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “FIRST GROWTHS, 


Sold everywhere in One, Two, and Four Ounce Packets, 
protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
Wholesale and Export only. 


CROSBY’S 8 COUGH 


LIXIR. 
Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 


ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
Fastead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scar h, author of the Anti-Lancet, says: 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarboro 

„% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all ists. 


| 
| 
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LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


a arama 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 
%% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HEALTHY SKIN. 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


THE BEST FOR TOILET, NURSERY, on FOR SHA VNG 
Invariably used by the 


Prince and Princess of Wales and children. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered. 

Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 98, Barringtou-road, 8.W. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
iocreasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first troduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengtheuing and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Cousumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases uf the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. 14d. and 4s. 6d. 
each, The Solar Klixir in bottles at 43, 6d. and 118. each. 
1 oth tu ve obtained of ali Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.“ 
Ail who wish to preserve healt! and thus prolong life 
s ould read Dr. Rogbe's “ Auti- Lange,“ or“ Handy Guide 
to nee: Medicine,“ which con be had gratis from ary 
cenit or port frer trow ter Roole, Scarborough. Corn 


rue hie Louk, the late eminent euceer Sheridan Knowlee | 


oheerve! t will be vn iseateulide boon to every perso? 
whe eas tev? amt tak“ 


| 


WASHING MACHINERY. 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


. 
W fy 
iy 

WASCATALOCUES FREE P4 
APPLICFTION. 


1 by Broadwood and others; Harps by 

Erard —KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. und e the 
selection for buyers upon terms which they cannot otherwise 
obtain. Keith, Prowse, and Co. repair or exchange worn or 
injured instruments of every description.City Royal 
usical Repository, 48, Cheapside. 


USICAL BOXES, by Nicole Fréres,— 

KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, have 
the largest STOCK of realiy fine BOXES In Europe, £3 
to £300 The new rooms devoted tothe display of these 
instruments are now ready. Self-acting and Barrel Piano 
fortes, 16 guineas to 120 guineas, 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, as ex- 
hibited at the International Exhibition, vibrating 
with the slightest breeze, including case and key, 31s. 6d. ; 
Double Harps, two guineas to four guineas —KEITH, 
PROWSE, and Co., Manufacturers, No. 48, Cheapside, 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty of tone 

unsurpassed, four guineas and seven guineas; Rudail’s 
Prize-medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety 
of second-hand Flutes, one guinea to twenty-five guineas, 
— PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Cheap- 
side. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL is best. 

Covered back, machine head, &c, five guineas; in- 
cluding light case, £6. Other mode's, one to twelve 
gnineas. Self-instructing book, with airs. songs, &c., 6s. net, 
ost free —KEITH, PROWSE, and Co, Manufacturers, 
o 48, Cheapside. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 263. Wallsend—Class B, 253.; Best Inland, 248. 
Inland, Class B, 223. Best Coke, 153. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSENO. 
-~Hetton or Lambton, 26s.; Wallsend Seconds, 25s. ; 
best Wigan, 233.; best Silkstone, 233.; best Stafford, 22s ; 
new Silkstone, 223,; Derby Bright, 2ls,; Barnsley, 213.; 
Kitchen, 193.; Hartley, 193.; Cobbles, 193.; Nuts, 195.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 158. per 12 sacks. Cash, Sc eened. 
Depéts, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern Ralway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Ti ttenham, N.:; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, 
N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 

DR. NICHOLS’ <> 

OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestious. 

A perfect Diet for Children, 

Prevents the need of aperients. 

Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 

Eightpence per pound, Sold Everywhere, 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 

the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townseud’s 
Sarsaparilia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbi l collections of the body, iu short, it acts like a charm, 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 11a, Od. Sent by 
rail to any address. Pills and Ointment, each in boxes, 
ls, Id., 28. Od., 48. 6d., by post for 15, 36, and 60 stamps. 
Sold py all Druggists. Chief Depét, 131, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don. Get the rea und blue wrapper with the old Dr.’s 
head in the centre. 


— 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


‘HITH’S MOO-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, 1 no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the followiug peculiarities and 
advantages :— 1st. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G 
Guthrie, Esq,, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guys Hospital; W. Coulson, Esꝗ., F. R. S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Eaq., 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston Key: I Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had b and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on send- 
ing the circumference oc the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical] Truss, 42s. and 528. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Pott 


Ciice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
| the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. It is 
porous, Leht in texture, Aid imespeusive, and is drawn on 


| others. 


like an ordinary atecking. Price 43, 6d., 78. Gd., 108., and 
168. each. Postage, free. 
| Ich White. Manufactrre>, 228. Piccadilly, enden. 
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Price One Shilling, u Short Treatise, explaining the Fandamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, | | 
FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT, 
By JAMES CURTIS, 


BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC. 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. The Author | 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 


Having for many years made the subject of Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where | 


his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 
By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 
Estimates and Plans furnished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made ouly by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 
Candidates’ Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS. 


J. & P. COATS 
a SEWING 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SE G MACHINE. 


EXTRA GLACE 
Gr ee 


AT THE 


CROCHET OR. 
8 aa COTTON. ie corron.|- 
1876, ; In SKEINS or on REELS. 


For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


HEAL & SONS 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST] SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.—Catalogue post free. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


F . 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, IS. 4d. per lb. 


oRUOE & COMPANY'S 
HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM 


Of Every Description of Furniture suitable for any Class of House, conveniently arranged for inspection, and marked in 
ig K Plain Figures at the Lower CasH Prices. 08 


CARPETS. DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. BEDSTEA DS. 
CURTAINS. DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, BEDDING, and 
FLOOROCLOT Hs, &c. LIBRARY FURNITURE. CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


150 Sideboards, 100 Sets of Dining Tables, 500 Easy Chairs, and complete Suites of DINING and DRAWING ROOM 
FURNITURE, aleo 150 entire Suites of BEDROOM FURNITURE in various Woods to select from. 


lilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
DRUCE & CO., BEING MANUFACTURERS. GUARANTEE ALL GOODS THEY SUPPLY. 


68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, and 8 & 4, KING STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


COAL-TAR 8 CAP. 


(Wright’s Sapo Oarbonis Detergens.) | 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking | useful for children, preventing and curing the many 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 
By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec-| It is the only true antiseptic soap.” —BritTisH 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, | MzprcaL JouRNAL. 
&c., and canes purifies the body after an In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver diseases. — TAI Lancer. | 
secondary complications, — fe bl „An unfailing remedy for foul breath and an un- 
Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly | pleasant odour ee the person. —MDICAL TIMES. 
IN TABLETS, 6d. and ls, 


W. v. WRIGHT & OO, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of COAL-TAR SOAP should see that they get WRIGHT’S SAPO CAR- 
BONIS DETERGENS, as spurious imitations under fanciful names are being palmed on the 


public. 
JNO. GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE a 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel , and imparts © Heong fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 
„and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES S8T., DON, E.C. 


= 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


LONGLEY’S ORIGINAL EDITION. 


MEMOIR OF P. P. BLISS. 


Everycne whe has heard or sung Hold the Fort!“ or the 
1 other Gospel Songs of the late Mr Bliss, should read 
the Memoir of P. P. BLiss, by MAJOK D. W. WHITTLE, 
with contributions by Rev. E. P. Goopwin, G. F. Roor, 
and Ira D. Sax RRV, and Introduction by D. L. MOODY. 

The book contains a very full account of the life and work 
of Mr, Bliss, and interesting narratives of the incidents 
which suggested most of his songs, and a full recital of the 
terrible accident at Ashtabula, in which Mr. and Mrs, Bliss 
were killed, 

It also contains an exceedingly LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT 
of Mr, Bliss, the last song he wrote, and a very touchiag 
memorial song, entitled, Angels met him at the Gate.” 


\ PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Enamelied boards, 1s. 6d, Thick toned paper, extra cloth, 
gilt, bevelled boards, with a beautiful Photograph, 2s. Gd. 


London: F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick-lane, E. C. 


Say \ Peles One Shilling, \ 
OMAN SUFFRAGE, the Counterfeit and 


tue True: Reasons for Opposing Both. A Lecture, 
with Additional Remarks and Notes. By Rear-Admiral 


NI. 
ay London: W. Ridgway, 196, Piccadilly, W. 


SWEDENBORG, WHAT DOES HE TEACH? 
508 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, price 38., 


N APPEAL in behalf of SWEDENBORG 
and HIS WRITINGS, By the Rev. Samug. 


— 


NOBLE. 

This excellent work contains a full and clear epitome of the 
views of the eternal world and state, and the doctrines of 
faith and life, held by the members of the New Jerusalem 
Church, and embraces answers to all principal objections, 


Of this work the late learned and estimable George Busb. 


M. A., Pro'essor of Hebrew in New York University, writes: 
By its perusal 1 was very deeply impressed, I was com- 
elled to form an entirely new estimate of Swedenborg and 
is system. I wis struck, too, with the Scriptural character 
of the evidence adduced in support of his doctrines, and I do 
not scruple to regard Noble’s ‘ Appeal’ as an unanswerable 
defence of the system.” 


ne et ee ee rae 
8vo, pp. 120, bound, 2s, 6d. ; by post for 38 stamps, 
no ILL and WELL: Homeopathic 


Treatment of Diseases and Injuries, and Hints on 


Feeding, Grooming, Conditioning, Nursing, Horse : buying, 
Ke. By James Moors, M.R.V.C.8. A Chest of Medi- 
eines, book euclosed, 503, 


DOG DISEASES TREATED by HOMGO-. 


PATHY. Pp. 180, bound, ls.; by post for 13 stamps. 
A Medicine Cheat, 208. 


James Epps and Co, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 
170, Piccadilly. 


pe hg . iaggite Ne D 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 


Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-street, Aberdeen, 


LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Medical Advice to the Invalid. 
2. Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments, 
3. Phosphorus as a Kemedy for Melancholia, loss of 
Nerve Power, and sion, 
4. Salt Baths and their E in Nervous Ailmeuts. 
5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength 


MANSON AND CO.’S 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of 3 P of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffuess to Linens and Musiins, is unequalled, 
and is cheaper than any other, as one pound is equal to 
a pound and a-half of any other Starch, Agente wanted. 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


STIMULANT BUT NON-INTOXICANT.— 

NEWMAN’S improved pure EXTRACT of MALT 
Prepared from the finest Kentish Malt, being non-fermented 
and frce from spirit. In bottles at ls, 9d. As a sample 
half-dozen 10s. 6d. cortege ene. Lenden Offices, 164, 
Strand, London, W. C. AGENTS WANTED iw London, 
Country, aud the Continent. 


DINNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGQWESIA. 


For over 30 years approved as the post sessed Se 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTB , 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children, and infants, 

DINNEFORD axp Co., 
172. New Bond- street, London, and all Chemists. 


MOTHERS AND NURSES. 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, nothing excels Mrs. 
JOHNSON’S SOOTHING 8Y&KUP, which Ay medicine 
but used only on the Gums ;s CONTAINS NO NARCOTIC. 
{t Cools the Gums and gives immediate relief. Prepared 
only by Barclay & Sons, Ferringdon-street, London. Price 
2s. 9d. per bottle. Sold by all Chemists. 


NERVOPATHY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION ~ 


or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOURS Simple n 
3 Aer, * the Pe. EK 
POWDERS, eveu i er megus have : re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact. See Pamphlet, eich 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in 3 of the NERvO- TAL 
Essence Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, . 

th, London, E. C. Essence, 2s. 9d. per bottle; r 

ders, ls. 14d. and 2s, Od. per packet, of all Chemists, or 

Company. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


CArITAL: -A Quarter of a Million Sterling. 


2,348 New Policies issued ſoeoe ur £449,410 
New Annual Premium Income o. 12,950 
22,594 Policies in force ſo rr 4,014,886 
Annual Premium Income thereon ............... 124,816 
Death Claims, Matured Policies and Bonuses. 41,869 
From commencement paid for Claims ......... 389,411 
Laid by ia the Twenty-second year ............ 60,255 
Accumulated Fund increased to 500,097 


AVERAGE REVERSIONARY Bonus :—One and a Quarter 
per Cent. per Annum. 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 


Policies payable in Lifetime by application thereto of the 
Profits. 
Separate use Policies. 


— — ——— — — — — — 


OSITIVE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office- 34, Cannon-street, London. 
CHAIRMAN. 

M. H. Chaytor, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 
TRUSTEES OF CENTRAL LIFE AND GUARANTEE Funps, 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Couch (late Chief Justice of Bengal). 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, GC. | William Macandrew, Esq., J. P. 


GROWTH OF THE LIFE FUNDS, 
Consisting of the Net Premiums received and invested, at 
compound interest, in Trust for Policy-holders, 


To 3lst December, 1872.................. £4293 14 8 
„ Zlet December, 1873 ................. 27,324 4 8 
„ olet December, 1874.................. 57,820 5 0 
„ let December, 1875.................. 85.224 9 5 
„ diet December, 1876.................. 108,886 8 11 


GUARANTEE FUND FOR POLICY-HOLDEkKS 
(In addition to the above) 
Conso us, £51,080 28. 11d. 
Perfect Security to Policy-holders is afforded under the 
Positive System of Assurance. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 


DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 


Henry Aste, Esq., 6, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, and Castle- 


William ttecdonald Basden, Esg., 1, Great St. Helen’s, and 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, E.C., and 


Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E.C. (Hon. 
William Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 
Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide-place, London Bridge 
Edward Bean Underhill, Keq , IL. D., Hampstead (Hon. Sec, 
Thomas White, Esq., Upper ‘Thames-street, E. C. 


—— of Premium for Short Term Puliciea have been 


— — — — ee 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 and 20 
Vic. c. 74. 


HE GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


101, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Burn, Esq. W. R. Rogers, M. D. 
Thos, L Davison, Esq. Peter Rylands, Esq., M. P. 
Benjamin C. Hargreaves, Esq. | T. C. Simmons, Eeq. 
The Rev. Charles Lee, MA. Reuben Spencer, Esq. 
W. F. Low, Esq. Sir R. R. Torrens, K. C. M. G. 
Viscount Newry. Jas. Wright, Esq. 
G. R. D. Norton, Esq. 


VALUATION BALANCE SHEET (December 31st, 1876. 


LIABILITIES. 

To present value of sums assured and) 
SIND ᷣ ͤ—2. 41,092,061 0 0 
Ri — 8 199,175 13 0 
1,291,236 13 0 

ASSETS. | 

By present va ue of annual premiums ...... £1,128 553 0 0 
By aseurance fun cccceeceeees 162,683 13 0 
1,291,236 13 0 


The valuation of the outstanding assurances is made vat 
4 pet cont a a 2 table framed upon Mr. Morgan’s 
experience of the Equi Soriety, with other trustworthy 
observations. The proportion of the reserve to the value of 
the future premiums is 17°65 per cent. 


WILLIAM M. MAKEHAM, 
ea Actuary and Secretary. 


12 and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. FP. REYNOLDS, Manager. i 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 
General Accidents, Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by,Accidents. 
C. HARDING, Manager. 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
REOKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTE 


With Immediate Possession aud no Rent 
the Office of the e e Ware — . 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
148 SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
1 n b 
— the fice . 
Erp Society, 2 and 80, Southanpiorbuldngy, Chan 


HOUSE PROPERTY | 


(LIMITED), 


Seven doors East of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital-ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each, 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
and improving the 


SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


DIRECTORS, 


hill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chairman? London Corn Ex- 
change 


Lioyd’s 


Havering House, Blackheath (Member of the Loudon 
School Board). 


Secretary Loudon Sunday-School Union). 
wood. 
(Director Lambeth Baths and Wasbhhouses Company). 


Baptist Missionary Society). 


SOLICITOR. 
Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, E. C. 


SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. H. Basden, 92, Cannon-street, London, E. C. 


‘ AUDITORS, 

John Thomas Bedford, Esq., 12, King-street, Snow-hill, and 
Mecklenburg-square (Chairman West Ham Park 
Committee). 

James Clarke, Esq , 1, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
street, E. C. (Editor aud Proprietor of the “ Christian 
World”). 

Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq, J. P., St. Albans, Herts,and Lloy d's. 


BANKERS, 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


At the First Annual Meeting, he'd at the Guildhall 
Tavern, May 25, 1877, which was numerously attended. the 
Report and Balance-sheet were unanimously adopted, 

‘ne rate of interest payable to Shareholders was fixed at 
53 per cent. The retirug Directcrs and Officers were te- 
elected. The unanimous thanks of the Meeting were given 
to the Chairman, Directors, aud Officers. 


1. 8,529 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, amounting to 
£213,225, have been allotted to over 1,000 shareholders. 
2. The third issue of 4,000 shares ia now in course of 
allotment at £2 per share premium, which. at the current 
rate of interest, will yield a little over 5 per cent. to allottees 
3. Seventy estates have been purchased at a cost of 
£236,348, and other purchases are in course of negotiation. 
4, After making a full allowance for all rates, repairs, loss 
of rent, and diminution of term in the case of ledseholds, the 
income from the estates already purchased is expected to 
amount to nearly 8 cent., besides profit on re-sales. 
5. Shareholders, im addition to 51 per cent. interest, will 
rticipate in the periodical bonuses, which, it is expected, will 
declared by the Company from time to time. 


6. As the estates purchased yield a good profit revenue, 
in order to protect the interests of existing shareholders, the 
third issue is offered to the public at £2 per share premium. 
For full informatiou apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, and 


an explanatory pamphlet, prospectus, report, and share ap- 
plication forms. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Paid-up Capital. £500,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. 


5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 
F 

Less than One Lear according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 
Bars OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


— — 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principa 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected 
Money received on Deposit. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MO 
“WITH SAFETY. e 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKK BRC BAN k, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, All sums under £50 
3 demand. 8 

rrent Accounts o with persons ly i 
duced, and Interest ‘lowed re * — — 


Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, r when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. O 
until 9 o'clock in the Evening. n Mondays the Bauk is open 


Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 


For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Loss and ANXIETY may be AVOIDED, and 
most Lucrative Percentages permanent! 


through the information contained in the FO RT 10 HTLY 
in the 
STOCK EXCHANGE KEVIEW, sent post free to appli- 


cants by— 
Messrs, ALEXANDER ROBINSON and CO, 
Sworn Brokers, 


36, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. 


MAGNETINE. 


DARLOW & COS 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of use, and 
durability of m ic power. They are used and recom- 
mended tlemen eminent in the medical profession, and 

of iety have testified to their bene- 


0 classes 
Reial effects in cases of “Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, 
Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debilitv. Indigestion, 
Hernia, Sciatica, N Bronchitis, and 
other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


MAGNETINE 


Is unique as a perfectly flexible Magnet. It is an entirely 
original invention of Messrs. Darrow & Co., improved by 
them on their previous invention patented in 1866, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is soft, light, and durable, elastic, flexible, and per- 
manently magnetic. 


TESTIMONIALS. | 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M. D., M. R. C. 8B. R. 
76, Wimpole-street, London, W., 
Mer ch, 1874. 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. 


DARLOW’S 


Str,—I am able to ify that I have 
used your Magnetine Appliances pretty 
largely in my practice, and that in per- 
sonal convenience to my patients they 

PATENT are unexceptionable, and far superior to 


any other inventicns of the kind which 
I have employed; and that of their effi- 
cacy, their positive powers, I have no 
FLEXIBLE doubt. I have found them useful in con- 
stipation, in abdominal congestion, in 
neuralgia, and in many cases invol 
K AGNETIC weakness of the | spin. and of the grea 
organs of the abdomen. In the public 
interest I wish you to use my unquali- 
fied testimony in favour of your Magnetic 


APPLIANCES. 3 I remain, yours faithfully, 


GARTH WILKINSON 
M. D., M. R. O. S. E. 


From the Rev. Dr. * I. A., Ph. D., F. G. 8 
6. 


St. Albans, March 28, 1876. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that I have 
deprived much benefit from the use of your Magnetic Chest 
and Throat Protector, which I have been wearing since the 
close of the year 1874, having adopted it after a severe attack 
of quinsey, from which I have been ever since happily free. 
I am also glad to inform you that two ladies of my acquain- 
tance, who had suffered much from bronchial irritation, have 
experienced much benefit from having a ‘‘ Protector.” I 
think it right to make you acquainted with these facts, and 
I give you liberty to use this note as you think proper.— 
Yours truly, JaMES KERNAHAN. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIAL FROM GARTH WILKIN- 
SON, ESQ., M. D., M. R. C. S. 
76, Wimpole-street, Cavendish- square, W., 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. June 15, 1876. 
Sin,—Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you to express 
my opinion, from e ience, of the vaJue of your Magnetic 
Appliances, I have trequently asked by letter if my 
certificate was genuine, and if in the time since elapsed your 
inventions still approved themselves as beneficial in my 
ape To both those 882 I can answer by endorsing 
1 e as an arm which I am obliged to resort to in a 


many cases. 

In addition to the cases I before specified I can now add 
some experience of the utility of etine in cases of de- 
bility, and as a local remedy in painful affections arising in 
the course of gout. infeed, I am accustomed to prescribe it 
wherever topical weakness proceeds from a low vitality in 
the great nervous centres, or in the principal organs of assi- 
milation, nutrition, and blood purification; also in weak 
throats from nervous exhaustion affeoting the larynx.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 


Garta WILIXINsOx, M. D., M. R. C. S. E. 


From the Rev. HENRY BUDD. 


wann; Greymonth. New 

DARLOW'S d e Fe soy % Hor 
GENTLEMEN,—It is now about four 
Sires tes, Etat ot 
M 
MAGHE continued. The night 822 the 
CURATIVE [2 S 5 Menmee cited, bes now 


I am, tlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Heyry Bupp. 


APPLIANCES. | 


MAGNETINE. 


Many sufferers have failed to obtain relief from 

from no other cause than that the magnetic 2 

articles worn by them has been too feeble to the 
Mesars. Darlow in of 


of Messrs. Dartow and Co.’s 


Flexible MAG C Appliances during the 

0 ces 

Years is of 4 by the 1 2 
the testimony of gentlemen of the highest standing in the 
medical is that MAGNETINE far surpasses all 
other inventions of a similar character for curative purposes ; 
and experience has ved that in many intricate cases, 
where ordinary trea t has failed, the disorders have 
readily yielded to the gentle, soothing, yet vitalising 

of the etine Appliances. 


DARLOW & CO., 


Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 


448, WEST STRAND, LONDON, u. b., 443, 
Orposirz CHarine Cross RALL WANT Srarion. 


Published by W. R. WI LoOx, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wine 


FRANCIS RAVANSOROFT, Manager. 


| Bankers—Messts. Robaris, Lubbock, & Co., Lombard-street. 


London; and K. 
— Court, Fleet Street, London. — Wednesday, June 13, 


Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 
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